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WAYNE UNIVERSITY: CORRECTION 
OF ACCREDITED LIST 


In the July, 1949, issue of the QUARTERLY an error appeared in the description of Wayne 
University in the “List of Accredited Institutions of Higher Education.” Wayne Uni- 


versity offers not only undergraduate instruction leading to the Bachelor’s degree but 
also graduate programs leading to Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Readers of the 
QUARTERLY are asked to add the symbol (D) after the name of Wayne University on 
page 43 of the July issue. 


“PACING”? GUIDANCE IN NORTH 
CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


DurInc the golden age of educational 
philosophy in this country—the 
Dewey-Kilpatrick-Bode tradition—the 
schools were taught to think in terms 
of the individual pupil as the funda- 
mental approach to their educational 
task. Thus ‘‘democracy,” with a double 
connotation, became the touchstone of 
educational effort: first, as a standard 
of the citizenship which the schools had 
inculcated and second, as a measure of 
the extent to which instruction had 
been individualized in that process. In 
the latter regard little individualization 
of instruction could have been achieved 
without the knowledge of individual 
differences which psychological and 
educational research has brought to 
light. The character of such differences, 
their variety, and their significance for 
personality development had to be 
established before the schools could 
modify their programs accordingly. 
Furthermore, the schools had to be 
used as proving grounds for any new 
methods and techniques that these in- 
dividual differences require. It was soon 
discovered that the usual classroom 


procedures were inappropriate and 
that the desired ends could not be 
achieved through the curriculum ap- 
proach alone. It became clearer and 
clearer as further research proceeded 
that a specialized type of educational 
service should be devised if optimum 
opportunities were to be extended to 
all the children of all the people. 

The enormous increase in school en- 
rollments, especially on the secondary 
level, has been another compelling 
force. As this sampling of total avail- 
able youth of high school age pro- 
gressed, especially since 1929, the 
inadequacies of the conventional edu- 
cational pattern were further under- 
scored. A similar statement could be 
made about the influence of the chang- 
ing social and technological scene and 
what it means to those with whom the 
schools come in contact. 

“Guidance” is the term applied to 
the specialized educational service 
which has emerged from all of this. 
Among educational theorists there has 
been much quibbling about its mean- 
ing, its scope, its specialized character, 
its functionaries, its relation to the 
curriculum, and so on clear along the 
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line. But if eager acceptance by those 
whom it is designed to benefit and well- 
nigh universal adoption by schools 
from coast to coast be criteria of its 
timeliness, it is here to stay. 

The character of the North Central 
Association is such that it is a vast 
clearing house of ideas. Owing to the 
importance of guidance in its more than 
three thousand member schools, the 
Association, through the Commission 
on Research and Service, set up a sub- 
committee to formulate criteria of ef- 
fective guidance practices, follow 
through with their application to cur- 
rent programs, and then conclude its 
work with a summary of optimum 
procedures as these were reported 
under the criteria in question by 
schools of various sizes. From time to 
time progress along these lines has been 
described in the QUARTERLY. ! In the 
current issue, under the caption ‘‘Ex- 
tended or Potential Optimum Guid- 
ance Practices in Small, Medium, and 
Large North Central High Schools, 
1948-49” the third and Jast phase of 
the work of this subcommittee is pre- 
sented. 

As the Commission on Research and 
Service listened to the several annual 
reports of progress by the chairman of 
this subcommittee, it felt a growing 
wonder over the eagerness with which 
the schools were responding to the 
original inquiries, and the thousands of 
requests, not only from North Central 
territory but from the country at large, 
for printed forms and other informa- 
tion about its work. 

Here, then, is further pragmatic evi- 
dence of the helpfulness of the Associa- 
tion to its members in perplexing edu- 


1 “Characteristics of a High School. Guidance 
and Counseling Program,” North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, XXII (October, 1947), 219-47. 

2 “Report of the Self-Study Survey of Guid- 
ance Practices in North Central Association 
High Schools for the Year 1947-48,’’ ibid., 
XXIII (January, 1949), 276-303. 
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cational situations which they are 
constantly encountering. Guidance is 
not simple in any of its aspects; and as 
a consequence knowledge of contempo- 
rary practices, how effective they have 
proved to be, and the like is a distinct 
contribution to the advancement of 
that movement. 
HarLan C. Kocu 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR OF THE 
ASSOCIATION? 


Your Executive Committee has 
throughout the year sought to keep it- 
self informed on all matters of import 
to the Association and has taken ap- 
propriate action relating thereto. It has 
been at all times mindful of the object 
of the Association as stated in its con- 
stitution—the development and main- 
tenance of high standards of excellence 
for universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools; the continued improvement of 
the educational program and the ef- 
fectiveness of instruction on secondary 
and college levels through a scientific 
and professional approach to the solu- 
tion of educational problems; the 
establishment of cooperative relation- 
ships between the secondary schools 
and colleges and universities within the 
territory of the Association and the 
maintenance of effective working rela- 
tionships with other educational or- 
ganizations and accrediting agencies. 
Any achievements in these regards 
have resulted very largely through the 
efforts of the three Commissions, each 
of which has sought to translate the 
generalized statements of aim into spe- 
cific programs of action of which you 
3 This section of Secretary Rosenlof’s annual 
report to the Association is published here be- 
cause of its general interest to the readers of the 
QUARTERLY. Since the latter part of the report 
is technical and pertains to the accreditation of 
schools and colleges and to the election of official 
personnel already printed in the July issue, it is 


omitted. The entire report was made at the 
general session held on April 1, 1949, at Chicago. 
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have become more aware through the 
meetings of the Commissions during 
this week and through the materials 
published in the QUARTERLY from time 
to time throughout the year. 

The Commission on Colleges and 
Universities has persistently sought to 
evaluate its own criteria of excellence 
and re-establish norms in the several 
areas as collected evidences have dic- 
tated and as necessity has required. 
Any tendency to become static has, 
wherever possible, been avoided in the 
interests of progressive improvement in 
the measuring instruments and their 
application to individual member in- 
stitutions. This effort ought and will 
be continued by every possible means. 
Of supreme importance to accredita- 
tion will be the continued recognition 
of the necessity to view each institution 
in terms of its whole pattern rather 
than in terms of any of its parts. The 
relatedness of the parts to the whole 
will, of necessity, also be a matter of 
vital concern. Procedure under such a 
philosophy of accreditation has and 
will augur well for the future. 

Recently your Executive Committee 
has taken note of the increasing con- 
cern of some of our national groups 
with respect to the trend toward the 
multiplying of accrediting agencies. It 
has itself been concerned by this fact. 
At its meeting on November 13, 1948, 
it instructed your secretary to com- 
municate with the secretaries of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the Association of 
American Universities, the Association 
of Urban Universities, the Association 
of American Colleges, and _ similar 
organizations suggesting that our As- 
sociation is most sympathetic with the 
problems and the proposals made at a 
recent meeting of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges by Chancellor 
Gustavson of the University of Ne- 
braska. The Executive Committee 
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further voted to refer this problem to 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities for study requesting that it 
bring back to the Executive Committee 
any recommendations that seem ap- 
propriate. 

Your Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities represented our Association at 
a meeting recently held in Chicago at 
the invitation of the American Council 
on Education through the Commission 
on Accreditation at which there were 
present the representatives of each of 
the other regional accrediting associa- 
tions, members of the American Coun- 
cil and its Commission on Accredita- 
tion, and other interested persons. 
Your Executive Committee will con- 
tinue in its interest and take such 
further action as is within its power 
under our constitution looking to a 
happy solution of the problem. It goes 
without saying that the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has a real stake in this issue. 
Your officers will put forth every effort 
to strengthen the Association to the 
end that it may more effectively deal 
with the matter in cooperation with the 
several regional associations and other 
recognized national educational agen- 
cies. 

The Commission on Secondary 
Schools has and is making progress in 
improving its own criteria, regulations 
and policies for the accreditation of 
secondary schools. It, too, is seeking to 
modify its policies and procedures 
looking to the time when accreditation 
of secondary schools will be determined 
on the more realistic basis of an insti- 
tutional pattern. In this effort the 
Commission has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the contribution of the Com- 
mittee on the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, an or- 
ganization to which our: Association 
has contributed much in terms of both 
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personnel and financial assistance dur- 
ing a period of ten years. It is presently 
supporting the work of this committee 
in its efforts to revise the measuring 
instrument it evolved some years ago. 
Your Executive Committee will con- 
tinue its interest during the coming 
year and take appropriate action com- 
mensurate with its available resources 
and in the light of its best understand- 
ing of what the Cooperative Study 
group is seeking to achieve. 

The Commission on Research and 
Service has been no less assiduous in its 
efforts to contribute of its leadership to 
achievement of the aims of our Asso- 
ciation. It is doing its work through the 
agencies of several important commit- 
tees all of which have been formally 
approved and authorized by your 
Executive Committee. Chief among 
these committees are the Committee 
on Experimental Units, the Committee 
on Teacher Education, and the Com- 
mittee on Current Educational Prob- 
lems. 

The Committee on Experimental 
Units has been given approval to pub- 
lish a number of very significant units. 
It has recommended to the Executive 
Committee a contractual agreement 
with the Charles E. Merrill Company 
for publication of these units—five in 
number and others to follow (two each 
year). This arrangement has proven 
highly satisfactory and has resulted in 
a very extensive sale of units number- 
ing many thousands that have been 
widely sold in all parts of the United 
States and even in foreign countries. A 
new contract has been authorized that 
bids fair to greatly extend our services 
in this regard. Needless to say this ef- 
fort is extending the influence of our 
Association to a vastly greater degree 
throughout the country. 

The contribution of the Committee 
on Teacher Education has been simi- 
larly most significant. That contribu- 
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tion is so well known to all of you that 
we need not here elaborate upon what 
it has done to stimulate an effective 
and ever-continuing influence looking 
to the improvement of both instructors 
and instruction. The program of this 
Commission at this session speaks for 
itself. Your Executive Committee has 
been and is happy over the results at- 
tained thus far. 

So we might go on but time forbids 
our saying more. Your QUARTERLY will 
continue to carry more extended ma- 
terials indicative of the attainments of 
your Association. It is strong in its 
leadership and will receive the acclaim 
of all for what it seeks to accomplish. 

GEoRGE W. ROSENLOF, 
Executive Secretary 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE ASSOCIATION AS PUBLISHED IN 
THE JULY QUARTERLY 


At the 1949 Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation, the following amendment of 
the Constitution was unanimously 
adopted. Therefore, the first four para- 
graphs of Article IV, Section 5 have 
been revised to read as follows: 


ARTICLE IV 


SECTION 5. The Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

The Commission on Secondary 
Schools shall consist of the members of 
the Committee on Secondary Schools 
for each of the several states comprising 
the territory of the Association and 
eighteen other persons elected by the 
Commission subject to the approval of 
the Association for a period of three 
years, one-third of this number to be 
elected each year. 

The State Committee on Secondary 
Schools shall consist of: 

1. A member of the faculty of the state 

university whose assignment is in 
the field of secondary education, to 
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be nominated by the president of the 
university; 

2. the director of secondary education 
of the state department of public 
instruction or, in case there is no 
such officer, a member of the staff 
of the commissioner of education 
or superintendent of public in- 
struction, designated by him; 

3. and, for states having fewer than 
300 high schools accredited by the 
Association, three administrative 
heads of secondary schools ac- 
credited by the Association; and, 
for states having 300 or more high 
schools accredited by the Associa- 
tion, five administrative heads of 
secondary schools accredited by 
the Association. 

In the event that the president of the 
state university should refuse or fail to 
designate a member of the faculty to 
serve on the State Committee on Sec- 
ondary Schools, and/or in the event 
that the superintendent of public in- 
struction or commissioner of education 
should refuse or fail to designate a 
member of his staff to serve on the 
State Committee, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association shall fill such 
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vacancies by nominating for election 
by the Association persons recom- 
mended by the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

The administrative heads of second- 
ary schools to be included in the mem- 
bership of a State Committee shall be 
selected for membership by majority 
vole of the administrators of the member 
schools of the North Central Association 
within the state. Their names shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools by 
the chairman of the state committee. 
Upon approval of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, the names shall be 
transmitted to the Executive Committee 
which shall place the names in nomina- 
tion for election by the Association. The 
chairman of each State Committee 
shall be designated by the Commission 
on Secondary Schools in accordance 
with its adopted procedures subject to 
the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The term of membership of ad- 
ministrative heads of secondary schools 
on State Committees shall be three 
years. No such member shall serve 
more than two consecutive three-year 
terms. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Witiiam W. Waymacx! 


WHEN I finally faced up to this task, I 
was a little dismayed to find that ap- 
parently there were two different kinds 
of speeches that I wanted to make. Be- 
lieving that all conventions and tabus 
are mighty important, but just reason- 
ably sacred, I was prepared for a mo- 
ment to make two, separating them 
abruptly, enjoying your lifted eye- 
brows, and wiggling through somehow 
to the conclusion that I had supported 
the principle of unity in the sound 
American way—first “bust” it and 
then laboriously re-assemble, revering 
it thereafter the more. 

But a very little reflection persuaded 
me that what I had in mind was not 
two separate speeches but just two 
phases—call them the ‘Alpha’ and 
“Gamma” phases—of the same thing. 

One phase has to do with the urgent 
need of carrying essential education 
about atomic energy development to 
all segments of our people. Without a 
rapid spread of factual knowledge there 
can be no foundation for understanding 
of the many problems and dangers in- 
volved. 

As to this, the Alpha phase of my 
anxiety, my mind goes back to the days 
of my youth to find something com- 
parable to my present mood—to the 
good old days when the Supreme Being 
clearly knew his business, when we had 
sound Republican majorities, when 
Michigan had its  point-a-minute 
eleven, and when the stalwart figure 
was a coach, later my friend, whose 
nickname was ‘‘Hurry Up!” 

As to the gearing of our schooling 
systems at all levels to the first educa- 


1 Mr. Waymack is a former member of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. This address was delivered 
at the Third General Session of the Association 
in Chicago, April 1, 1949. 


tional job—first in time—my cry is, 
“Faster, faster!” 

The spreading of factual knowledge 
about the complex development that 
with characteristic oversimplification 
we call ‘“‘atomic energy” is vital, as I 
see it, if we are not to risk disastrous 
defeat for everything that we are trying 
to do governmentally in the ‘‘new 
world” of the nucleus of the atom and 
indeed for everything that as a people 
we deeply want to achieve. Without it 
we shall be at the mercy of misconcep- 
tions, narrow stupidities, the emotional 
befuddlement of excessive fear, of cul- 
tivated hysteria, of weakness accumu- 
lated in the name of strength. 

In saying this I have already moved 
into the Gamma phase of my preach- 
ment—the phase of implications, the 
deep implications that go to the heart 
of our American way. 

While when we speak of phases or 
stages we know that essential] progress 
does not neatly divide itself that way 
and that related great objectives can 
be and normally are pursued simul- 
taneously, I repeat that in my judg- 
ment factual education is foundational. 
For a while I shall center on that. 

What, now, do I mean by ‘“‘factual 
education’? Why do I say that speed 
with this is vital? How should and can 
the swift factual educating be done? 

Of course, any kind of facts is valua- 
ble. But perceivable major needs 
should dictate our bundles of facts. The 
shotgun method is all right, but the 
shotgun has to be aimed. Here are the 
bundles into which, at this stage, I 
think factual education should be 
put—recognizing, of course, that they 
are not separate but related: 

1. The scientific basis of ‘atomic 
energy.” I have joined others in re- 
peatedly saying that it is not necessary 
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to make everybody a learned scientist. 
That is true. But this is a negative ap- 
proach, and it makes me uneasy, be- 
cause it might suggest that xo general 
educating about the scientific basis is 
needed. That is all wrong. 

I say flatly that it is impossible in a 
free society to deal intelligently and 
safely with what we have unless there 
is spread widely a broad and general 
(not a detailed and technical) under- 
standing of what science has brought 
us into. I should like to spend my 
whole time on this, actually arguing 
with you, but I remind myself that 
you are educators. So let’s quit talking 
about what it is not necessary to do in 
this area and focus on what is neces- 
sary. 

It is necessary for a rapidly widening 
circle to understand the structure of 
the atom, the fact that science has now 
broken into the nucleus of the atom, 
and the fact that this is a fundamental 
advance of knowledge as great as any 
that man has ever made. Only thus can 
people be prepared for the further ad- 
vances that are certain, for the further 
applications of what we now know that 
are certain, or for dealing with the prac- 
tical problems of what we presently 
have. The way to make people know 
that this is not “just a weapon,” that 
on the contrary the weapon just rep- 
resents the first application of funda- 
mental new knowledge that will have 
thousands of applications—the way to 
do this is not just to tell them so but to 
give them the facts as to why it is so. 

And I assert to you that this is not 
going to be difficult, except in getting 
set to do it. If I were declaring to you 
that rapid education, reaching to mil- 
lions, about the complexities of taxa- 
tion is vital, I’d add, ‘‘and Heaven help 
you!” This is very much easier. The 
essentials are simple. And I add, with- 
out elaborating, that the method can 
be interesting alike to educator and 
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educatee. This can be horehound 
lozenges, not castor oil. 

I may add that the more I think 
about it the more I am convinced that 
Dr. Conant’s argument for ‘‘assimilat- 
ing an understanding of science into 
our culture” is profoundly right, and 
that his suggestion of the ‘‘case his- 
tory’ approach is the most practical 
way. We have here, in the urgent job of 
atomic energy education, a made-to- 
order opportunity to serve that broader 
purpose. 

2. “Factual education” must also in- 
clude (another of my bundles) the reali- 
ties as to what we have in America 
right now under the Mother Hubbard 
label ‘‘atomic energy.”’ Our inheritance 
from the war-time development was in 
a sense a double America—on the one 
hand the America that we were fa- 
miliar with and on the other hand a 
strange and secret thing which was not 
isolated behind concentric fences at 
three mysterious “federal company 
towns” (though they were among the 
problem children) but which threaded 
through our industrial and economic 
life, through a large part of our “‘higher 
education,” and even into our tissues of 
government, including the “vital or- 
gans,”’ our principles of government. In 
all these respects the threading- 
through has inevitably increased since 
the war. There are possibilities of ma- 
lignancy. 

The ‘‘double America”? phenomenon 
is not tolerable. Considerable secrecy 
there must be. But this is on the techni- 
cal side. Factual education as to what 
today we have, and also as to its per- 
ceivable lines of extension, is perfectly 
feasible. It is urgently needed for 
understanding of the breadth and com- 
plexity of it all. It is the only possible 
way of getting balance into public reac- 
tions and into decisive public judg- 
ments about issues of policy that do 
not wait to arise. 
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3. Though I have already suggested 
it, for needed emphasis I separately 
identify, as a bundle, factual education 
about our governmental approach to 
control and management of our atomic 
energy development. Lack of knowl- 
edge about this has been to me fright- 
ening. The tendency of ‘spontaneous 
combustion” education of our people 
about control and management to 
center exclusively on the international 
aspect, and within that to center on the 
formula, ‘‘The bomb is awful; there is 
no defense; therefore we must have 
very complete international control’”’— 
that tendency is a weakness. Not that 
I oppose that kind of education. I 
don’t. What I protest against and what 
I urge you to correct is the permitting 
of this, by overshadowing, to block 
factual educating about our domestic 
approach, the problems and dilemmas 
it confronts us with, the answers that 
we have to find “‘or else” in the years 
just ahead. Answers, you can be sure, 
will jell month by month, whether the 
sovereign people exert any influence 
over them or not. For the sovereign 
people to exert any influence, intelli- 
gent in their own interest, understand- 
ing of real issues is essential. Under- 
standing of real issues without “know- 
ing the score”’ factually is hardly possi- 
ble. 

4. The last bundle for factual educa- 
tion that I shall mention Ill call 
“radioactivity.” I treat it not as a sub- 
division under “the scientific basis’’ be- 
cause it is narrower, relates to uses or 
applications, and at present has some 
special urgencies of its own. Factual 
knowledge about radiation hazards, 
with neither belittlement nor fantastic 
exaggeration, needs to be spread. With 
this we have got to live. As long as 
there is the possibility of war, consider- 
ations of military defense and civilian 
defense obviously require such knowl- 
edge. If the possibility of war should 
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completely disappear, still this educa- 
tion would be required. For atomic 
energy installations of various kinds, 
many of them involving pretty intense 
radioactivity, are bound to multiply. 
Radioactivity is going to be a rather 
common hazard, added to the many 
that we have got used to. A public at- 
titude toward it like that of the Middle 
Ages toward Black Plague is not de- 
sirable. It would be silly, to boot. 
Again, there is no possible immunizer 
except factual education. 

I honestly think that those four 
“aimed shotgun” approaches to the 
factual education job mow make sense. 
They would make better sense if better 
explained. In identifying them I have, 
I think, suggested the “Why?” 

While this may have been implicit, I 
want to pluck out and emphasize as 
urgent needs of the nation and of its 
people two specific things. The first of 
them is a piece of understanding that I 
myself have sometimes referred to as 
one of the most difficult to communi- 
cate. And I want to start by recanting 
as to the inherent difficulty. I don’t 
think it really is difficult. I think it is 
the kind of thing that can be accom- 
plished quite readily, if its importance 
is recognized and the job is tackled. 

I am talking about making people 
understand that basic scientific re- 
search, as distinguished from research 
aimed at practical applications, must 
be given high priority in support, sup- 
port public as well as private, support 
with funds as well as with other en- 
couragements. 

There is no question about the 
soundness of this. Whatever general 
educating about science and its meth- 
ods is done will make for an under- 
standing of it. But even without wait- 
ing for a lot of that general education 
to “soak in,” I suggest to you that if 
only a few hundred thousand of our 
people, properly scattered geographi- 
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cally and as to vocational grouping, 
got into their heads firmly the central 
and simple fact about this, we’d be 
guaranteed against, say, a Congres- 
sional committee unwisely forcing an 
ostrich policy on us. 

And what is the central and simple 
fact? I shall state it by analogies. To 
the industrialist it is certainly clear 
that you can’t keep on running a fac- 
tory full blast, without paying any at- 
tention to maintenance, without al- 
lowing for depreciation, without 
thinking of obsolescence and replace- 
ment. To the farmer it is well known 
that you can’t keep planting and har- 
vesting soil-exhausting crops without 
replenishing the nutrients in the soil. 
To everybody it is obvious that if 
water is continually drawn out of a 
reservoir and no water to replace it is 
put in, by and by you have an empty 
reservoir, with all the consequences. 

Well, so it is with scientific knowl- 
edge. Therefore basic scientific research 
is a “must.” All the acquired shrewd- 
ness of ordinary people prepares them 
to understand, given just a little help. 
“Penny wise and pound foolish.” 
“Saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the bung.”’ These are follies that ordi- 
nary people perceive as readily as 
Ph.D’s., I think, and perhaps more 
readily than some of the extraordinary 
people who show up occasionally on 
appropriations committees. 

My second chosen specific need of 
very wide understanding is the shortage 
of trained scientists. For progress, not 
just in the distant future but also in 
the very early future, we need many 
more and in many fields. National se- 
curity in a troubled period demands 
this. But if there were not anxiety 
about national security it would still be 
a need. 

The reasons are deep; they are rooted 
in the world’s evolution. It is more and 
more the Scientific Age. The great ad- 
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vances of knowledge in recent decades, 
particularly the break-through into the 
nucleus, guarantee scientific research 
and further advances all around the 
horizon. The activity and, I predict, 
the progress is going to be on more 
parts of the front and at a faster pace 
than the world has ever known. - 

Moreover, just as America has been 
rapidly maturing in other ways, Ameri- 
can science has grown up. Power and 
leadership—and_responsibility—affect 
us as to science, too. It is no longer the 
case, and never again will be the case, 
that the Old World must be expected 
to produce nine-tenths of the advances 
in fundamental scientific knowledge 
while America leads only in putting it 
to profitable use. From Franklin’s day 
on there have always been in America 
some contributors to basic advance. 
Some of the contributions have been 
great. In recent decades they have in- 
creased. Now and from now on America 
wil] pull its full oar, and perhaps then 
some, in all scientific advance. 

To the galaxy of brilliant oar-pullers 
of today must be added ten times as 
many. Since this spells careers and op- 
portunities, it is quite as much the 
need of individual young Americans as 
it is of the nation. Our educational sys- 
tem in the colleges and definitely in the 
high schools must adequately expose 
the attractions and opportunities to all 
youngsters so that those who have the 
latent capacities and inclinations may 
have the chance to develop them. And, 
of course, this implies something else. 
It puts an urgent national need, a very 
“practical” national need, a need vital 
to even so “‘practical” a thing as na- 
tional security, behind a cause that 
shouldn’t need it—the cause of equality 
of educational opportunity, equality of 
good educational opportunity. 

Coming to the third question that I 
asked in the beginning, ‘‘How do we 
get this educational job, essentially fac- 
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tual education, done?,” the answer is 
that we get it done by the institutions 
and agencies that exist for the purpose. 
By our schooling systems, particularly, 
though adult education in all its forms 
has an important role, too, and the 
media of mass communications, and 
all. 

I want to confess that even a year 
and a half ago I was deeply worried. 
The situation looked dismal. No text- 
books. No really general awareness 
throughout our schooling system of 
what had happened, of what needed to 
be done, of how to begin to start. The 
reasons for that are obvious. 

Subsequent happenings in my exper- 
ience at the wailing wall, as a delegated 
worrier on behalf of 140 millions, have 
been indescribably cheering. One of 
them, and I think the most cheering of 
all, was the swiftness with which the 
picture as to education changed. I 
doubt whether the capacity of our di- 
verse, relatively uncentralized, appar- 
ently “‘inefficient” institutions to move 
from bafflement to understanding to 
mobilization for intelligent action was 
ever better demonstrated than by what 
happened in about one year as to this 
great problem. 

I well remember the day when, after 
a few hesitant feelers, in this case 
sparked by Mr. Leigh Deighton (there 
always does seem to be, in America, 
somebody to provide the spark), a 
committee representing the Association 
of Textbook Publishers sat down with 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in Washington just to worry 
together. That helped; it really did. 
Then the Association of Secondary 
School Principals, also sparked by a 
couple of gentlemen, brought their 
worry. And the result was shortly a 
program! Meantime, various groups 
directly or indirectly involved in adult 
education, from the League of Women 
Voters to the U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture, worried and struck sparks. 
In now one spot and now another 
throughout the country similar things 
—similar but different—happened. 

In Iowa a young newspaper man 
named Blakely pored over the Smythe 
report, then over everything else avail- 
able, and constituted himself a com- 
mittee of one to worry with the state 
educational leaders; and the result was 
quite a program, including some excel- 
lent specific educational experiments, 
in that state. Out in California a few 
“kids” raised a few hundred dollars for 
a little project, and the first we knew 
they had a crude and small cyclotron 
built—and as a demonstrator the 
darned thing worked. By and by there 
was being held in New York City a 
workshop for teachers, to prepare them 
to do this job—obviously a sound ap- 
proach. In Boston and Providence, for 
the New England states, some com- 
parable sessions. In Lincoln there has 
been a preliminary conference to plan 
something like it, pretty thorough, for 
this coming June as I recall it. These 
are just samples. 

It was possible for Dave Lilienthal 
to say recently in Washington that the 
nation’s atomic energy development is 
now really “rolling.” I think I can say 
here today—and you’ve no idea how 
sweet it is to say it—that the indis- 
pensable educational process is also 
now “rolling.” My urging is, of course, 
“Roll it faster!” 

I am aware, happily aware, that the 
North Central Association has not 
lagged. I am not familiar and have not 
tried to make myself familiar with all 
the details of progress in the colleges 
and high schools of this Association. I 
have seen a_ publication, ‘Atomic 
Energy, Double-Edged Sword of Sci- 
ence,”’ put out for the Association. As 
a layman both in science and in educa- 
tion, a peculiar layman who in the 
sere and yellow days has had to absorb 
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considerable education pretty fast, I 
give you my judgment that this book- 
let is splendid. And I’m not bashful 
about it. In these circumstances the 
guinea pig can speak with authority. 

This booklet exemplifies several 
things. It is one of the demonstrations 
of the quick “pick-up” of our educa- 
tional system. It meets a need for in- 
terim teaching material, before new 
textbooks are generally available. It 
makes the factual approach; and, best 
of all, it tackles that first. And it moves 
from the facts of the natural sciences 
to the implications for the social sci- 
ences and for living, breathing people— 
not casually brushing over the rather 
important segment of people who hap- 
pen to be the American nation. 

Actually, if I could assume, as per- 
haps I should, that every educator of 
the North Central Association has al- 
ready read this booklet and is already 
figuring out what it requires of him as 
an educator, I could well have just 
mentioned the booklet, said ‘Hallelu- 
jah!,”’ and skipped practically every- 
thing I’ve said up to now. I honestly 
hope the thing has gone that far al- 
ready. If it hasn’t, that is the way it 
should be. For it is extremely impor- 
tant that this be not thought of as 
something for the chemistry and phys- 
ics classes. All of education is involved. 
Compartmentalization of teaching 
must not obscure relationships, any- 
where in the range between mathe- 
matics and ethics. Take history, for 
example. The weakness of purely po- 
litical-military history is well recog- 
nized. Economic history has partly 
worked its way in. Isuggest to you that 
the history of science has become im- 
peratively a part—and not by just an 
isolated reference to the cotton gin, the 
lone touch of applied science that I got 
in history courses. 

This region, of course, is my region. 
Id like it to lead, naturally. Dismissing 
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sentiment, however, I think there are 
some reasons why in some ways this 
Association can lead. There are excep- 
tional concentrations of atomic energy 
research and development, involving 
all the natural sciences, in this region. 
These are going to increase—and that 
is a “honey” of an understatement. 
With the region’s exceptional balance 
of large and small industry, of diversi- 
fied agriculture, and of medical-biologi- 
cal centers, everything major is present 
for an easy understanding of applica- 
tions and implications. In our schooling 
complex we have both the big uni- 
versities and technical colleges and also 
many small colleges. On the record, the 
small colleges have been significant 
producers of researchers in basic sic- 
ence. On the record, for whatever 
reasons, this area even in its adoles- 
cence has been quite a producer of 
scientific eminence. I restrain myself or 
I should say “genius.” The tea leaves 
tell me that in the colleges and high 
schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion today there are Jads and also lasses 
who will realize inborn capacities for 
the kind of greatness in science that is 
relevant to our age, and that the num- 
ber of them will be considerably de- 
termined by the rapidity and adequacy 
with which present education adapts 
itself to needs. 
* * * 

But I have promised—or threat- 
ened—a ‘‘Gamma Phase.” From Alpha 
to Gamma is a shift from relatively 
heavy particles to rays that penetrate 
more deeply. (If this were a joint con- 
vention of metallurgists and physi- 
cists, they’d tear me apart for this; but 
I’m hopeful that most of you won’t 
even recognize the horror of my mixed 
figures.) 

Of course, with every argument I 
have made for the “factual education” 
foundation, I have led right into the 
deeper needs, the profounder implica- 
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tions, the real concerns of a people 
with what they want their destiny to 
_be. The social sciences, every tool and 
approach that we have, our ingrained 
national aspirations, our attachment 
to moral values and our ability to grip 
them—all are involved. 

Our problems are old problems, but 
they emerge in new forms, with new 
intensities, amid conditions that are 
sharply changed especially for us, and 
the right solutions are not guaranteed. 
The parachute might not open this 
time. 

Let us note the general conditions. 

““Atomic energy”’ is the spearhead of 
broad scientific advance. It is also the 
central factor in men’s thinking about 
military strength. Our hopes of moving 
promptly from a multi-camp world into 
a one-camp world have failed. We are 
stuck, for no one knows how long, ina 
two-camp world. Tensions are not 
noticeably decreasing. Time marches 
on, bringing us closer to new alarms. 
The timing of them is uncertain, but 
their nature can be guessed. 

There is the phenomenon of fifth 
columnism—not really a stranger, but 
with “refinements” that make it look 
more formidable. 

There is the very important fact that 
this nation has now fully arrived at 
the stage of great power and great re- 
sponsibility, at last knows it, and is 
testing its institutions and principles 
and values through the first stage of a 
new experience. That there are pitfalls 
all around is obvious. 

Finally, in the list of general condi- 
tions, is ignorance—or uninformedness, 
lack of education. 

The problems and dangers raised by 
atomic energy development are not the 
whole picture, but they are a very sig- 
nificant part of it, they are of the same 
nature as the whole, and they probably 
are the acid test of our capacity to sur- 
vive as a free, self-governing society, 
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firmly attached to human rights, suc- 
cessfully rejecting any ‘fuehrer”’ prin- 
ciple. 

There are diseases of power, and 
first among them is fear. The worst ef- 
fect of this one is that it paralyzes 
thought, inhibits analysis of all the 
others, and seeks simple and easy solu- 
tions which can readily be surrendered. 
The grasping for simple and easy solu- 
tions is especially marked when the 
responsibilities of power are new. 

I shall not attempt to open up even 
all the ways which my dim eyes can 
see, as to the dangers which this 
creates. One could work on it from 
many sides and arrive at the same 
core. For illustration and suggestion, I 
shall center on just one thing—one that 
you’ve already heard quite a lot about 
and thought about, but that certainly 
hasn’t yet been safely thought 
through. 

The first and I suppose inevitable ef- 
fect of the complex of power, of re- 
sponsibility, of fear and of hunger for 
easy answers is a disposition to identify 
Secrecy with Security and to figure 
that if we just have enough secrecy we 
shall have made America safe. 

Of course, in the world as it is, there 
must be secrecy covering important 
parts of atomic energy development. 
Even here, I should note, progress 
would be hamstrung and real security 
defeated if too few minds were put to 
work on these secrets to expand and 
exploit them. Even necessary secrecy 
has its cost. 

But the disposition to rely on se- 
crecy, a fearful and jittery disposition, 
goes far beyond that. It says that 
nothing which was once secret can be- 
come non-secret. Very recent com- 
plaints, half plaintive and half angry, 
because some information which last 
year was still “classified” and therefore 
was reported to Congressional commit- 
tees in confidence has this year been 
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declassified and released publicly, il- 
lustrate this. 

An irrational obsession with secrecy 
means secrecy that never relinquishes 
anything and that creeps and spreads. 
If not broken down by reason and bal- 
ance, by the weighing of considerations, 
this irrational obsession would give us 
a Secrecy State. It cannot be broken 
down except by a people possessed of 
enough information to have rational 
judgments themselves, to know what 
more they need. 

The issue really is whether the people 
of this nation have any right to know 
enough about this vast development of 
theirs to have any voice in the decisions 
about it that will vitally affect them 
and their children. 

Only a few years ago there was an 
uncertain struggle as to whether con- 
trol and management of atomic energy 
development should be civilian or 
military—or whether, perhaps, there 
should be a civilian facade for military 
control. It was a real struggle, though 
lines were not altogether clear and 
some individuals were wrongly labelled. 
The American tradition was invoked 
effectively enough to get civilian con- 
trol. But opposition remained formida- 
ble and the victory was precarious. If it 
be true now that advocates of military 
control are few and not formidable, I 
suggest to you that this change is ex- 
actly in proportion to the knowledge 
(the education) that people have got 
about the breadth, the scope, the 
ramifications of our atomic energy de- 
velopment. I suggest that it is because 
through education, based on the con- 
veying of facts, enough of the people 
have learned that military control of 
all this would be perilously close, to 
military control of the country. 

It should be added in fairness that 
many military men don’t want this any 
more than you do or I. There are fine 
and wise citizens in the Military Estab- 
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lishment, too. 

But let’s look at this self-defeating 
emotional reliance on secrecy even 
more broadly. Is it not this, at least in 
part, which leads even some good men 
to advocate the “‘Caesar’s wife”’ princi- 
ple in dealing with people, American 
people, who work on atomic energy de- 
velopment? Very properly there is 
investigation of the dependability of 
people who through their employment 
have access to “restricted data.” There 
are several scores of thousands of them 
now, and turnover through several 
years makes the total very much larger. 
Police dossiers exist as to all. The dos- 
siers cover loyalty, character and as- 
sociations, which hardly excludes any- 
thing. The ‘‘Caesar’s wife’ principle 
would say that any one of these people 
against whom anyone else could cast 
a suspicion should be condemned as un- 
safe for this kind of work—condemned 
and, as to his reputation and career, 
effectively executed. Even an approxi- 
mation of justice to the individual, a 
chance through orderly procedures to 
wipe out suspicion, is not appropriate, 
this principle says. And this, of course, 
in order to protect the American 
way! 

Again I suggest to you that, in a not 
so very tenuous sense, this jittery wish 
for quick and simple solutions, wanting 
to find Secrecy the whole answer to a 
patriot’s prayer, is related to the 
hundred and one ways in which censor- 
ship schemes bob up—aiming to pro- 
tect the people from kinds of informa- 
tion or kinds of argument that they are 
supposedly not sturdy enough to be 
trusted with. I suggest to you that the 
various embryonic drives in the direc- 
tion of thought.control/are not_unre- 
lated. 

And so on almost endlessly. 

The notion that any man is “soft,” 
quite probably an enemy agent, if he 
doesn’t distrust the essential soundness 
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- of our people, the educability of our 
people, the workability of the demo- 
cratic process to solve tough new prob- 
lems as they have solved old, is another 
phase. 

I happen to think that the success of 
our American way in dealing with the 
many and difficult new problems 
brought by or associated with the ar- 
rival of the Atomic Age depends, like 
the fabled giant, on replenishments of 
strength that.can only come from 
touching ground, the people. 

I happen to think that only through 
rapidly adapted education, relevant to 
the ‘facts of life’? that we face, con- 
ducted by people like you of the North 
Central Association, can we bring to 
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bear on the recognition of issues and 
on the deciding of them the resources 
of balance and judgment we must have, 
or else. Only education can cure the 
mosquito-carried virus plagues of the 
mind. 

“T know,” Mr. Jefferson said, “‘no 
safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education.” 

The Atomic Age and the eery cir- 
cumstances of our waking up inside it 
do not outdate, they accentuate, the 
correctness of that conclusion. 


DIRECTORY OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
OFFERING COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


D. H. EIKENBERRY 


Professor of Education, The Ohio State University 


Tus Directory has been prepared for the purpose of assisting superintendents 
of schools and high school principals in securing high school librarians or teacher- 
librarians. All data have been taken from the latest available college catalogs. 
Only schools accredited by the regional accrediting associations are included. 
Institutions accredited by the Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association are indicated by a star (*). 


Institutions for Negroes are indicated by (N). 


Institution 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Arkansas State College 
Henderson State Teachers College 
University of Arkansas 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State College 
CALIFORNIA 
San Jose State College 
*University of California 
*University of Southern Calif. 
COLORADO 
Colorado State College of Education 
University of Colorado 
*University of Denver 
Western State College of Colorado 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven State Teachers College 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University of America 
FLORIDA 
Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College (N) 
Florida State University 
GEORGIA 
*Atlanta University (N) 
Emory University 
Georgia State College for Women 
University of Georgia 


Location 


Tuscaloosa 


Monticello 
Conway 
Jonesboro 
Arkadelphia 
Fayetteville 


Tempe 


San Jose 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Greeley 
Boulder 
Denver 
Gunnison 


New Haven 


Washington, D. C. 


Tallahassee 
Tallahassee 


Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Millidgeville 
Athens 
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Semester Hours of 


Institution Location smb ae IE NIL ie 
6-15 16-23 240rmore 
HAWAII 
University of Hawaii Honolulu x 
IDAHO 
Northern Idaho College of Educa- 
tion Lewiston 
ILLINOIS 
Illinois State Normal University Normal x 
*Rosary College River Forest x 
*University of Chicago Chicago x 
*University of Illinois Urbana x 
INDIANA 
Ball State Teachers College Muncie xX 
Butler University Indianapolis x 
Indiana State Teachers College Terre Haute >.< 
Indiana University Bloomington x 
Manchester College North Manchester x 
Notre Dame University Notre Dame x 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods x 
Iowa 
Iowa State Teachers College Cedar Falls 
State University of Iowa Iowa City x 
Kansas 
*Kansas State Teachers College Emporia Xx 
KENTUCKY 
Murray State Teachers College Murray x 
*University of Kentucky Lexington x 
Western Kentucky State College Bowling Green x 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute Ruston x 
*Louisiana State University Baton Rouge x 
Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana Natchitoches 
Southern University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (N) Baton Rouge x 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute Lafayette x 
Xavier University (N) New Orleans x 
MARYLAND 
Western Maryland College Westminster >. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts State Teachers Col- 
lege Bridgewater 4 
*Simmons College Boston x 
MICHIGAN 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion Mount Pleasant ».« 
Marygrove College Detroit x 
Michigan State Normal College Ypsilanti x 
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Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation Marquette x 
*University of Michigan Ann Arbor x 
Wayne University Detroit x 
*Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation Kalamazoo >.< 
MINNESOTA 
*College of St. Catherine Ste baul x 
*University of Minnesota Minneapolis x 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi Southern College Hattiesburg x 
Mississippi State College for Women Columbus x 
Mississippi State College State College x 
University of Mississippi University x 
Missouri 
Central Missouri State Teachers 
College Warrensburg x 
Washington University St. Louis x 
NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska Lincoln x 
NEw JERSEY 
*New Jersey College for Women New Brunswick x 
State Teachers College Trenton x 
New Mexico 
New Mexico Highlands University Las Vegas x 
University of New Mexico Albuquerque x 
New York 
*Columbia University New York City x 
*New York State College for 
Teachers Albany x 
*Pratt Institute Brooklyn x 
Saint Johns University Brooklyn x 
*State Teachers College Geneseo x 
*Syracuse University Syracuse x 
NortH CAROLINA 
Appalachian State Teachers College Boone x 
North Carolina College (N) ’ Durham x 
*University of North Carolina Chapel Hill x 
NortH DAKOTA 
State Teachers College Minot x 
University of North Dakota Grand Forks x 
OHIO 
Bowling Green State University Bowling Green x 
College of Mount St. Joseph-on- 
the-Ohio Mount St. Joseph x 
College of St. Mary of the Springs Columbus x 
Kent State University Kent >. 
Mary Manse College Toledo x 
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Semester Hours of 
Library Science Offered 


Institution Location 
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Ohio State University Columbus x 
Ohio University Athens x 
*Western Reserve University Cleveland x 
OKLAHOMA 
*University of Oklahoma Norman Xx 
OREGON 
University of Oregon Eugene Xx 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*Carnegie Institute of Technology _ Pittsburgh x 
*Drexel Institute of Technology Philadelphia x 
*Marywood College Scranton Xx 
Pennsylvania State College State College x 
State Teachers College Kutztown x 
Temple University Philadel] phia x 
SouTH CAROLINA 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 

College (N) Orangeburg x 

Winthrop College Rock Hill x 
SoutH DAKOTA 
South Dakota State College of Agri- 

culture and Mechanic Arts Brookings x 

University of South Dakota Vermillion x 
TENNESSEE 
*George Peabody College for 

Teachers Nashville x 

University of Tennessee Knoxville x 
TEXAS 

North Texas State Teachers College Denton x 

*Our Lady of the Lake College San Antonio x 

*Texas State College for Women Denton xX 
UTAH 

College of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Wasatch Salt Lake City x 
University of Utah Salt Lake City x 
Utah State Agricultural College Logan x 
VIRGINIA 

*College of William and Mary Williamsburg x 

Madison College Harrisonburg x 

Radford College Radford >. 

State Teachers College Farmville 

Virginia State College (N) Petersburg x 
WASHINGTON 

State College of Washington Pullman x 

*University of Washington Seattle x 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Bethany College Bethany 

Concord College Athens Xx 

Davis and Elkins College Elkins x 
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Fairmont State College Fairmont x 

University of West Virginia Morgantown >.< 

West Virginia State College (N) Institute x 

West Virginia Wesleyan College Buckhannon x 
WISCONSIN 

Beloit College Beloit xX 

Milwaukee State Teachers College Milwaukee x 

Milwaukee-Downer College Milwaukee xX 

Mount Mary College Milwaukee xX 

Oshkosh State Teachers College Oshkosh >.< 

Ripon College Ripon xe 

Superior State Teachers College Superior xX 

*University of Wisconsin Madison x 
WYOMING 

University of Wyoming Laramie x 


EXTENDED OR POTENTIAL OPTIMUM GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES IN SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE 
NORTH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOLS, 1948-49 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON GUIDANCE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS! 


In the autumn of 1946, the Executive 
Committee of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools approved the appointment of a 
Subcommittee on Guidance! by the 
Committee on Current Educational 
Problems of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service, and with the en- 
dorsement of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, to study the guid- 
ance and counseling programs in the 
high schools of the North Central As- 
sociation. 

The primary purpose of this study 
was to stimulate the further develop- 
ment and appraisal of the existing 
guidance and counseling programs in 
the various high schools. 

The Subcommittee has conducted 
the study in three distinct stages. The 
first stage consisted of the establish- 
ment of the fifteen characteristics 
(both minimum and extended) of a 
high school guidance program.? The 
second stage consisted of a self-study 
survey, which each high school made 
of its own program of guidance services 
by the use of the Self-Study Guide de- 
veloped by the Subcommittee from the 


1 The members of the Subcommittee on Guid- 
ance are: J. Fred Murphy, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Counseling Services, 
Indianapolis Public Schools, Chairman; J. G. 
Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, 
Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Clifford Erickson, Director of Guidance 
and Counseling Institute, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan; M. W. Stout, As- 
sistant Professor and Principal of the University 
High School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

2 “Characteristics of a High School Guidance 
and Counseling Program,’’ NorRTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, XXII, No. 2 (October, 
1947), PP. 219-47. 


fifteen previously determined charac- 
teristics. The third stage involved the 
compilation of representative samplings 
of the best practices as reported by 
small (under 300), medium (300-499), 
and large (500 and over) high schools 
in the self-study survey. Each ‘“‘best 
practice” had been rated ‘‘5”’ (extended 
or potential optimum) by the high 
school reporting and represents a 
guidance practice now successfully in 
operation. 

This final report of the third stage of 
the study made by the Subcommittee 
on Guidance is presented with the 
hope that administrators, guidance di- 
rectors, and teachers of the North 
Central Association will find in it many 
valuable ideas and suggestions for the 
improvement of guidance programs to 
the end that “each high school pupil 
may have ample opportunity to dis- 
cover his potential abilities, aptitudes, 
and capacities. The development of 
such attributes should be in terms of 
whatever desirable needs and interests 
each one may possess or acquire, as 
well as in terms of those which are 
compatible with society as a whole. 
The resulting growth and development 
should help each individual to adjust 
himself satisfactorily to the sphere of 
his activity.’” 

Three major objectives have been 
achieved by the Subcommittee on 
Guidance in the conduct of this study. 
The first objective was achieved with 

3 “Report of the Self-Study Survey of Guid- 
ance Practices in North Central Association 
High Schools for the School Year 1947-48,"’ 


NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, 
XXIII, No. 3 (January, 1949), pp. 276-303. 
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the development and publication in the 
QUARTERLY of the characteristics (both 
minimum and extended) of a high 
school guidance and counseling pro- 
gram. The second was achieved with 
the publication in the QuaRTERLY of 
the findings of the Self-Study Survey of 
Guidance and Counseling programs 
and practices in North Central High 
Schools in 1947-48, based upon the 
fifteen characteristics. Both of the 
above reports are available as reprints 
from the Secretary of the Association. 

With this report the third objective 
has been achieved; namely, that of 
making available to all North Central 
high schools the descriptions of the best 
current practices and programs which 
received a rating of ‘‘5,” extended or 
potential optimum, in the Self-Study 
Survey. The data obtained in the study 
conducted during the school year 1947- 
48, showed that many high schools 
rated themselves as having an Ex- 
tended or Potential Optimum Pro- 
gram (‘‘5” rating) on several of the 
guidance items on the Self-Study 
Guide. The Subcommittee selected a 
representative sampling of these high 
schools and requested a written de- 
scription of this practice or program, 
upon which the school had rated itself 
“5,” Extended or Potential Optimum. 
All of the practices or programs de- 
scribed in this report received a rating 
of “‘5” on the Self-Study Guide; that is, 
each practice was considered to rate 
extended or potential optimum for that 
particular characteristic of the guid- 
ance or counseling program. These 
represent then the best guidance prac- 
tice and programs currently in opera- 
tion in North Central high schools. The 
total number of requests for descrip- 
tions by enrollment groupings and the 
number received are shown at the top 
of the next column. 

The written descriptions of the items 
rated “5” on the Self-Study Guide 
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r ae 
equests for Descriptions 
Snr oliiem Descriptions Received 
0-299 184 92 
300-499 109 53 
500 and over 150 76 


Total 443 
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were then summarized. The summary 
has been organized in the following 
manner: 


(1) Descriptions have been organ- 
ized according to enrollment 
groupings of high schools; small 
(0-299), reported in Part I; 
medium (300-499), reported in 
Part II; and large (500 and 
over); reported in Part III. 

(2) A frequency table for each of the 
fifteen characteristics has been 
formulated according to enroll- 
ment groupings of the high 
schools. 

(3) Actual descriptions of certain 
guidance practices and activities 
are quoted following each fre- 
quency table. 


Tables I-III have been included in 
the Appendix to show the number of 
written descriptions received by high 
school enrollment groupings, states, 
and the fifteen items on the Self-Study 
Guide.—Philip Milo Bail, Chairman, 
Committee on Current Educational 
Problems. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC I 


(a) Our industrial arts instructor and 
one of our counselors made an intensive 
study of the needs of pupils and the services 
the school should render which he submitted 
as a thesis to Iowa State College. This work 
was entitled Student and Teacher Evaluation 
of the Counseling Program in the Sac City 
Schools. He is one of the counselors in the 
high school. Another staff member, who 
served as guidance director, also did some 
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PART I 


EXTENDED OR POTENTIAL OPTIMUM PROGRAMS 
IN SMALL HicH SCHOOLS UNDER (300) FOR 
EAcuH OF THE FIFTEEN CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic I of the Self-Study Guide 


Studies have been made to discover the needs of 
pupils and the services the school should render. 
The entire staff participates in establishing guid- 
ance services. The parents and representatives of 
community agencies participate. There is general 
understanding and cooperation with the assigned 
counselors. 


Tue OptimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 19 schools in QUENCY 
12 different states* 

Faculty members participate actively in 

group meetings to discover pupil 

MCCUS erate Met eae ie Cee Palate nes II 
Test results are used for discovering pu- 

pil’s interest, abilities, and needs... 9 
Cumulative records are used for dis- 

COVErIN gy PUplIsa NCGS a. eerie sais: 4 


Members of faculty confer with parents. 4 
The homeroom teacher is primarily re- 
sponsible for discovering pupil needs. 3 
A questionnaire is used to determine pu- 
pils’ needs. . 
Based on test results, refresher experi- 
ences are provided in reading, spelling 
ancrarithimeticucuart sce oe se oe 2 
Pupils, parents and community repre- 
sentatives meet for a week before the 
opening of school to assist in discover- 


In pepupilineedSerearyerates« ord stake cross I 
The faculty guidance committee works 
with absenteeism of pupils.......... I 
The faculty guidance committee works 
weekly with potential failures....... I 
Interviews with pupils and alumni pro- 
vide information about needs....... I 


*In this and subsequent tables, it should be 
remembered that some schools reported more 
than one activity. 


research work of this nature. Her work was 
more extensive in that she made a survey of 
the Schools in Sac County. 

The entire staff participates in establish- 
ing guidance services through cooperation 
with the counselors who are members of the 
teaching staff. The counseling committee 
consists of the principal, the guidance di- 
rector, the vocational agriculture instruc- 
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tor, the vocational home-making instructor, 
the industrial arts instructor, the head of 
the commercial department, and the head 
of the social studies department. In addi- 
tion to these people who are doing counsel- 
ing work, all members of the staff are re- 
sponsible for some organization or activity 
through which much guidance work is 
done. 

The parents and representatives of the 
community agencies participate by helping 
sponsor and finance the youth club called 
the Tepee Room which is used as a recrea- 
tion center. In addition to this through par- 
ents and community agencies the school 
receives some aid in organizing and financ- 
ing Career Day in the spring of the year.— 
Sac City Junior-Senior High School, Sac 
City, Towa. 

(b) The following tests give the basis 
for discovering the pupils’ needs and the 
services the school should render. 

The freshmen are given a personality 
test. The components of self-reliance, sense 
of personal worth, freedom, and belonging 
are carefully explained to the student so 
that he knows his weak and strong factors. 
His knowledge of Social standards and skills 
is also discussed clearly. Then the student’s 
attention is called to his relative standing 
in his relations with his family, school, and 
community. Three main components that 
must be discussed understandingly with 
the student are his degree of freedom from 
withdrawing tendencies, nervous symp- 
toms, and anti-social tendencies. When 
they are understood it often gives the stu- 
dent an answer to the first mentioned com- 
ponents. 

A follow-up personality test is given in 
the junior year and again complete dis- 
cussion and progress is recorded. We are 
happy to find a very decided improvement 
each year from all students in their self and 
social adjustments. The freshmen receive a 
comprehensive achievement test which 
gives the student the chance to know his 
strong and weak points in such subjects as 
mathematics, science, social science and 
general vocabulary. Attention is called to 
following directions and reference skills 
locating the specific difficulties in mathe- 
matical situations, reading definitions, and 
following directions. Reference skills may 
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Characteristic IT of the Self-Study Guide 


A comprehensive cumulative record containing 
“minimum essential” plus additional information 
4s maintained for each pupil during and after his 
stay in school. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
oR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 34 schools in 
14 different states) 


_ FRE- 
QUENCY 


Cumulative record includes information 
about home background, nativity 
data, school marks, test results, con- 
ference rating, health data, etc....... 28 

Usable cumulative record is available.. 25 

Anecdotal records supplement cumula- 


RIVE. TECOLG.. tore csi cvetestage eis cei Gates 9 
Cumulative record is used for counseling 
about occupational choice.......... 6 
The cumulative record follows the pupil 
HLOMMBETACE LO PLAGC a raanintteretec ety. 4 
Occupational aptitude information is a 
part of the cumulative record....... 4 


A cumulative record of a pupil is kept 
for limited time after high school grad- 


UMALON or iieleecce rae hee eo 4 
Parents and community agencies assist 
Ma Careen Day... soe sok s cere 2 


A record is made of conferences with col- 
lege freshmen who are former high 


schooltoraduateSas.s.kos teu meee 2 
Teachers prepare periodic character re- 

portsion pupilseveses.. ete sete I 
Pupil questionnaire data becomes a part 

of the cumulative record........... I 


the cumulative record. In the elementary 
school, the test figures are recorded by the 
elementary school clerk. The health in- 
formation is recorded by the school nurse. 
Comments at marking periods are written 
on the form by the teachers, themselves. 
In the high school, the nurse records the 
health information, the office staff record 
the test data, and the teacher comments. 
The information recorded above is sup- 
plemented by observation blanks wherein 
we attempt to achieve an anecdotal record. 
These observation blanks are made up 
into pads. Each teacher has a supply on 
hand. He describes any unusual event that 
he sees in the student life of the child. No 
effort is made to record anecdotal material 
on the cumulative record blank, but the ob- 
servations are filed with the cumulative 
record. Significant ones are duplicated when 
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a report is requested by an outside agency. 
We follow up each student who leaves 
our schoo) for at least a period of his 
freshman year in college and sometimes 
more often. We interview all of our fresh- 
men in college during their first semester. 
Whenever an interview is held, observa- 
tions are made on anecdotal record blanks 
and filed in the student’s folder even 
though he has left our school. We keep a 
very careful file of all students who have 
graduated.— East Grand Rapids High 
School, East Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

c. Our small, four year high school uses 
the cumulative record folder adopted from 
the form of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This folder 
contains all essential information pertain- 
ing to the student both on the folder itself 
and in the form of materials placed within 
the folder from time to time. All data rela- 
tive to birth; entrance into school; educa- 
tional and physical background as well as 
social background of the child; all results 
of tests, academic, aptitude, intelligence, 
and achievement; employment record, if 
any; withdrawal record; information rela- 
tive to discipline; health records; extra- 
curricular activities; personality ratings; 
and many other things are included. Re- 
ports from colleges attended and requests 
for transcripts and recommendations are 
placed in the folder. In addition to this 
folder a permanent record card is kept for 
each student. There is some duplication of 
information however. Most of this informa- 
tion comes from registrations, statements 
from the pupil, interviews with parents, and 
the various guidance materials used by the 
school. All teachers and school officials are 
able to add to the materials because in a 
small school the students are known by all 
teachers, and the teachers are in constant 
contact with students and parents.— 
Faulkton City Schools, Faulkton, South 
Dakota. 

d. When a student enters high school 
two cumulative records are started for 
each student. One record is maintained 
by the administrative office and the other 
maintained by the guidance department. 
The guidance department has a personal 
questionnaire that each student fills out 
at the beginning of each year. This in- 
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c. Self-Analysis Blank 


Name. 


Indicate occupations you are most interested in. 


SIAN fPWDHNDH 


. Are you interested in sports? 
. What are your favorite studies? 

. In what studies are you weak? 

. What kind of reading have you done? 

. What line of reading are you following? 

. What is your hobby? 

. Does your mind concentrate or skip around? 


. Can you plan well and carry out your plans? 


. Do you work best when your work is directed by others? 


10. Have you self confidence? 
11. Have you patience? 

12. Are you inclined to be lazy? 
13. Do you act impulsively? 

14. Do you make friends easily? 
15. Are you fond of company? 
16. Are you sensitive? 


T7-onre- vou inclined to think .yoursell misunderstood’. —__ 


18. Are you most at home and interested with things, machinery, tools etc., or people, 


ideas etc.? 


19. Do you enjoy business? buying, selling etc.? 


20. Do you find yourself assuming a position of leadership among your fellows in work or 


recreation? 
21. Are you persevering? 
22. How do you spend your leisure time? 


23. What do you look for first in the newspapers? 


24. What habits do you have to fight down in yourself? 


25. Can you save money? 
26. What special ability have you? 
27. What is your greatest ambition? 


—Convent of the Visitation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC II 


a. Havana Community High School at 
Havana, Illinois has a compact folding 
cumulative record card 5”X8”. The card 
has space for ‘Post-Graduate History.”— 
Havana Community High School, Havana, 
Illinois. 

b. We have a cumulative record system 


on which is recorded the basic personal in- 
formation, comments of teachers at grading 
periods in the elementary school, grades 
from all of the junior and senior high 
schoo] classes, a photograph, and test scores. 
This cumulative record follows each indi- 
vidual from the elementary school on 
through his high school career. This is sup- 
plemented by the inclusion of a health 
record blank which is an integral part of 
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Characteristic II of the Self-Study Guide 


A comprehensive cumulative record containing 
“minimum essential” plus additional information 
4s maintained for each pupil during and after his 
stay in school. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
oR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 34 schools in 
14 different states) 


_ FRe- 
QUENCY 


Cumulative record includes information 
about home background, nativity 
data, school marks, test results, con- 
ference rating, health data, etc....... 28 

Usable cumulative record is available.. 25 

Anecdotal records supplement cumula- 


fAV.E TECOUG. suse tor olay Se eI 9 
Cumulative record is used for counseling 
about occupational choice.......... 6 
The cumulative record follows the pupil 
from gradesto pradescrmeeetece see. 4 
Occupational aptitude information is a 
part of the cumulative record....... 4 


A cumulative record of a pupil is kept 
for limited time after high school grad- 


UWE oy tts Gun snl corpqan ior Oo a ariros areas 4 
Parents and community agencies assist 
IAN COLECT DY ysiot ecto sain ess 3 


A record is made of conferences with col- 
lege freshmen who are former high 


schoolisraduatesscsstec:  -nncie oeses D 
Teachers prepare periodic character re- 

PoLtsion pups. knce se oem ee ees I 
Pupil questionnaire data becomes a part 

of the cumulative record........... I 


the cumulative record. In the elementary 
school, the test figures are recorded by the 
elementary school clerk. The health in- 
formation is recorded by the school nurse. 
Comments at marking periods are written 
on the form by the teachers, themselves. 
In the high school, the nurse records the 
health information, the office staff record 
the test data, and the teacher comments. 
The information recorded above is sup- 
plemented by observation blanks wherein 
we attempt to achieve an anecdotal record. 
These observation blanks are made up 
into pads. Each teacher has a supply on 
hand. He describes any unusual event that 
he sees in the student life of the child. No 
effort is made to record anecdotal material 
on the cumulative record blank, but the ob- 
servations are filed with the cumulative 
record. Significant ones are duplicated when 
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a report is requested by an outside agency. 
We follow up each student who leaves 
our schoo) for at least a period of his 
freshman year in college and sometimes 
more often. We interview all of our fresh- 
men in college during their first semester. 
Whenever an interview is held, observa- 
tions are made on anecdotal record blanks 
and filed in the student’s folder even 
though he has left our school. We keep a 
very careful file of all students who have 
graduated.—East Grand Rapids High 
School, East Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

c. Our small, four year high school uses 
the cumulative record folder adopted from 
the form of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This folder 
contains all essential information pertain- 
ing to the student both on the folder itself 
and in the form of materials placed within 
the folder from time to time. All data rela- 
tive to birth; entrance into school; educa- 
tional and physical background as well as 
social background of the child; all results 
of tests, academic, aptitude, intelligence, 
and achievement; employment record, if 
any; withdrawal record; information rela- 
tive to discipline; health records; extra- 
curricular activities; personality ratings; 
and many other things are included. Re- 
ports from colleges attended and requests 
for transcripts and recommendations are 
placed in the folder. In addition to this 
folder a permanent record card is kept for 
each student. There is some duplication of 
information however. Most of this informa- 
tion comes from registrations, statements 
from the pupil, interviews with parents, and 
the various guidance materials used by the 
school. All teachers and school officials are 
able to add to the materials because in a 
small school the students are known by all 
teachers, and the teachers are in constant 
contact with students and parents.— 
Faulkton City Schools, Faulkton, South 
Dakota. 

d. When a student enters high school 
two cumulative records are started for 
each student. One record is maintained 
by the administrative office and the other 
maintained by the guidance department. 
The guidance department has a personal 
questionnaire that each student fills out 
at the beginning of each year. This in- 
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formation deals with general data, home 
conditions, study habits, physical record, 
vocational interests, avocational interests 
and other related information. This in- 
formation is supplemented yearly as ad- 
ditional information becomes available 
through tests, interviews, etc. After gradu- 
ation the problem is more difficult but 
cards are sent to graduates yearly to check 
their vocational adjustment.—Trego Com- 
munity High School, WaKeeney, Kansas. 


Characteristic III of the Self-Study Guide 


Provision is made whereby each teacher is en- 
couraged to use the complete minimum essential 
information about each of his pupils. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 54 schools in QUENCY 
19 different states) 


Cumulative records are made available 
foriteacherusecs .20cs sce iene oo 38 

Faculty meetings are used to assist in 
furnishing pupil information to 


teaGhersisay. decrec hierar se uel aelcieine 22 
Teacher-principal conferences assist in 
exchanging of pupil information.... 16 


Pupil test results are used for counseling 8 
Teachers receive test data about pupils. 8 
Home room teachers help to secure 


cumulative record data............. 7 
Teachers prepare anecdotal records.... 5 
Appropriate mimeographed materials 

are given to the teachers........... 5 


Teachers use cumulative records through 
the offices of dean, guidance director 


and /Orprinclpalsene ayers hie ee ive lls 4 
Conferences between teachers of dif- 

ferent grades are held.............. 3 
Group meetings are held with parents on 

pupillinformationy..1. 4 .s.- 2 <del 3 


The cumulative record is used for pupil’s 
educational and vocational planning. 2 

The plan provides for keeping cumula- 
tive records up-to-date after the pupil 


leavesthighischool amen sees seen I 
The nurse meets with faculty groups to 
discuss pupil’s health needs......... I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC III 


a. Cumulative folders are started for 
every student when they enter school. All 


test records and any information that 
seems pertinent is filed. Each teacher 
writes a short sketch of each student 
through the grades and any noteworthy 
achievement in subject matter or citizen- 
ship is reported by teachers who have ob- 
served them. In Senior High School the 
testing program outlined by the University 
of Michigan and the Michigan Secondary 
School Association is given and profile 
sheets made for each student. These are 
discussed with each student and the profile 
sheet is available as it is filed in the students 
cumulative folder.—South Haven High 
School, South Haven, Michigan. 

b. 1. I.Q. rating of pupil is given each 
teacher and she is instructed as to how to 
use it and encouraged to use the informa- 
tion. 

2. Enrollment cards with much informa- 
tion pertaining to the pupil are kept and 
made available to each teacher. This in- 
cludes information as to age, grade, family, 
residence, type of work the family is en- 
gaged in, etc. 

3. Other materials made available to 
teachers: 

a. Type of course pursued by pupil. 

b. Post-graduate plans if any. 

c. Whether or not the pupil works 
after school hours. 

d. Whether or not the pupil has been 
retarded or advanced. 

e. Number of subjects carried. 

f. Ear, eye or heart difficulties, if any. 

4. The pupil’s guidance file is made ac- 
cessible to teachers and at least two faculty 
meetings each term are used to go over this 
program and teachers are urged to make use 
of all the available information concerning 
each pupil. 

5. Home vists are encouraged.—The 
Elida Schools, Elida, New Mexico. 

c. Group meetings are held at the first 
of each year with the different faculty mem- 
bers. At that time we discuss the need for 
study of the information gathered, the 
manner of keeping the records, and the use 
to be made of the record. Parent meetings 
are held in small groups at which the indi- 
vidual records are gone over, and parental 
interest in the record being made by their 
son or daughter is aroused as much as pos- 
sible. 
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In high school time is allotted once a 
week for interviews between the class 
sponsor, and his students. Copies of letters 
from business firms making inquiry con- 
cerning prospective employees are made 
available for student study. The usual plan 
of counseling is followed by the class spon- 
sor throughout the seventh to the twelfth 
year. 

A composite form of information for the 
high school office (Kardex) is kept for quick 
information in addition to the complete 
state folder—Tarkio Public Schools, Tar- 
kio, Missouri. 

d. Teachers in the primary, elementary 
and high school are not only encouraged to 
use the complete essential information 
about each of the pupils, it is a necessity. 

It is necessary because teachers have con- 
ferences with parents, visit homes of pupils, 
participate in case conferences and advise 
student teachers in the use of pupil per- 
sonnel records. This not only requires prep- 
aration for using the complete information, 
but necessitates keeping the file information 
up to date. 

In general, each teacher in the primary 
and elementary school and each home room 
teacher on the secondary level keep the fol- 
lowing data up to date for each pupil’s 
folder: family background, education rec- 
ord, attendance record, anecdotal record, 
test record, profiles of test results, out of 
school activities and interests, anecdotal 
records of conferences with parents, anec- 
dotal records of conferences with pupils, 
anecdotal records of home visits. 

The personnel file of each primary and 
elementary pupil is kept in his teacher’s 
room. The teacher places in the file informa- 
tion which will help him and succeeding 
teachers to understand and help each indi- 
vidual pupil better. It also assures that con- 
ferences with parents regarding pupil 
progress will be intelligently based and have 
continuity from year to year. The primary 
and elementary teachers hold at least two 
conferences with each parent each school 
year. In some cases several conferences are 
held. 

It has been found more practical on the 
secondary level to place the pupil files in a 
centrally located place to which the teachers 
have access at all times. Work space is 
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provided so teachers may study the in- 
formation in each pupil’s file folder. If a 
teacher chooses, he may insert a 10” X12" 
card in place of the pupil’s folder. This card 
gives the name of the pupil whose folder 
has been removed, the name of the person 
removing the folder and the date of the 
removal. The teacher may then take the 
folder or folders to his office for study, for 
preparation for interview with pupil or 
parent, or for preparation for home visit. 
The folder is returned as soon as the need 
has been fulfilled. 

The guidance director is available to 
help staff members and student teachers 
interpret test profiles, anecdotal records, 
etc. The teachers and student teachers con- 
fer with the guidance director concerning 
pupils in their classes or individual pupils 
who are receiving special attention. All the 
information about each of the pupils is used 
during the conference. 

Teachers frequently ask all of the other 
teachers who have a particular pupil to 
meet to discuss steps that may be taken by 
all of them to help the pupil help himself. 
In order to discuss remedial measures in- 
telligently the teacher must become fa- 
miliar with all the information in the pupil’s 
personnel file-—Jowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


e. 1. Results of intelligence, Kuder, 
personality tests, and personality ratings 
are shown to all teachers at time they are 
given. 

2. Thereafter they are available to all 
teachers when needed. 


3. Under supervision of superintendent 
or principal, various teachers give tests in 
different years. This creates interest and 
feeling of responsibility on part of teachers. 
In all cases, we use teachers who have had 
special courses and show more-than-aver- 
age interest in this area. 


4. Once a year pupils choose teachers 
with whom they would like to have a con- 
ference. These teachers are given (for 
temporary use) the student file containing 
all these test results, plus and minus 
citizenship blanks, detention slips, copies of 
letters to parents, record of special honors, 
recommendations, etc.—Pella Public 
Schools, Pella, Iowa. 
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Characteristic IV of the Self-Study Guide 


Person in charge considers guidance a vital 
part of the school program. He is well prepared in 
psychology, mental hygiene and character educa- 
tion. He has a thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of and ability to work with adolescents. 
He knows working conditions, requirements, op- 
portunities and training for various occupations. 
He has skill in use and interpretation of tests. He 
has made an extensive study of guidance as a factor 
im the educational program. 


Tue OprimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 46 schools in QUENCY 
18 different states) 


Members of the faculty with guidance 
responsibilities have had courses re- 
lated to guidance and counseling— 
e.g., psychology, counseling tech- 
niques, problems of personality, phi- 


losophy, tests and measurements.... 33 
Members of faculty have had work ex- 

periences other than teaching....... 12 
Members of faculty have religious edu- 

Cationetraininges 1.0.6 soi ljaetse eer 7 


Members of faculty with guidance re- 
sponsibility have had experiences 


with community groups............ 6 
Faculty member has favorable contact 
WILHeeMPlOVeLs ne sceiecreieee 4,5 srave © 5 3 
Regular time is set for group counseling 
ADOULIOCCUPALONS mee eee seine oe tee 2 
Faculty member is sent on excursions to 
other schools and/or colleges. ...... I 
Seminars are held for the faculty...... I 
Pupils take excursions to the different in- 
AUS {TICS ceer cpcata eceee over eRe aed Sere I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC IV 


a. 1. We have two people who share the 
duties of the guidance program in our high 
school, each devoting half time. Our Dean 
of Girls, who is at the head of our program, 
perhaps does not have the intensive back- 
ground of courses which might be desired 
for an expert—at least she does not have a 
Master’s degree. However, she has had the 
following courses pertaining to guidance: 


Dean of Women’s Course 
Educational Guidance of Girls in Sec- 
ondary Schools 


Extra Curricular Activities 
Social Psychology 

Statistical Methods (2 courses) 
Psychology of Learning 

High School Curriculum 
Analysis of Teaching 


Further, she has had over ten years of suc- 
cessful experience as a high school principal 
and had the unanimous approval of the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent 
when she took over her present position. 

2. Our Dean of Boys and Assistant Guid- 
ance Director has more intensive training 
along vocational lines. He heads up our 
cooperative part time program, has had 
some years of practical business experi- 
ence and holds a coordinator’s certificate. 

3. May I emphasize that the girls and 
boys do not hesitate to go to either one of 
the guidance people for help. As you can 
see, our Dean of Boys specializes more in 
vocations while our Dean of Girls spe- 
cializes more in helping pupils select col- 
leges or helping them select courses to take 
in high school and after high school. Both 
are intensely interested and make a fine 
team. Sometimes we find that when one 
cannot establish rapport with a student, 
the other one can.—Senior High School, 
Pipestone, Minnesota. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC V 


a. A faculty committee on guidance, 
consisting of three members supervise the 
program. The committee has charge of the 
testing program, the development and re- 
vision of the educational plans of pupils, 
personal data sheets, etc. These are filed 
in the Principal’s office and are confi- 
dential. In case a teacher has a problem 
with a pupil, the teacher refers the problem 
to the Principal and only such information 
as the Principal deems necessary is given 
to the teacher. Special problems are 
handled by the Principal, who is chairman 
of the guidance committee. 

Every Friday night each teacher turns 
in a deficiency card to the guidance com- 
mittee, which indicates incomplete or fail- 
ing grades. The guidance committee on 
Monday morning contacts the pupils, and 
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Characteristic V of the Self-Study Guide 


School has a carefully planned program of 
guidance. All staff members are used to the extent 
of their ability and each knows his place in the 
whole plan. Full-time counselors are provided in 
ratio 1:500 pupils. Adequate consultation services 
are available for assistance in dealing with special 
problems. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 24 schools in QUENCY 
13 different states) 
A coordinated testing program con- 
tributes to the guidance program.... 11 
Counselors and faculty members discuss 
guidance programs for pupils........ II 
Group guidance is provided through 
homeroom) programs... +4... ss 7, 
The principal confers with the pupil... 6 


The pupils live at the seminary; counsel- 
ing services are available continuously. 3 
The guidance director obtains pupil 


data and/or counsels............... 3 
Principal and/or teachers make home 

VISIEADIONS ci cchveiopseatoaer sisi on eaieke oe 2 
The faculty committee supervises guid- 

ANG CA DEO LANIG ee ern eect 2 
Each class (9-12) has a sponsor who 

counsels with its members.......... I 
The parents and school prepare ratings 

on pupil’s personal traits........... I 
Staff members in each field meet with 

full-time counselor weekly.......... I 


checks with the teachers when the pupils 
have removed their deficiency. 

Another factor which we consider im- 
portant in our guidance program is absen- 
teeism. All excuses, with the exception of 
illness have to be in the hands of the 
guidance committee prior to the day of 
absence. In case a pupil violates this for the 
first time, he is sent home with the request 
that he be accompanied with one or both 
of his parents before he may be reinstated. 

This gives the administrator an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with the parents 
and to warn them that the second offense 
will be one week elimination from school. 

This has created a very good pupil- 
teacher parent relationship and has re- 
sulted in an exceptionally high attendance 
record.—Hanna Public School, Hanna 
Wyoming. 
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b. The High School has a full time 
Guidance Program that is supported finan- 
cially by the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Counselor maintains a record 
and guidance service for the benefit of all 
students and graduates. The total enroll- 
ment in the High School is 185. 

All members of the school staff are uti- 
lized as far as time and the degree of their 
training will permit. The English teachers 
help collect data concerning the individuals’ 
personalities, their life experiences, and 
their recreational interests. The remainder 
of the staff is continually on the lookout for 
poorly adjusted individuals, either as to 
personality or curriculum. When any such 
cases are found the teacher and Counselor 
work together to correct the defect. 

The librarian has provided a guidance 
section in the library and takes great pains 
to keep that section attractive and inter- 
esting. She is continually calling my atten- 
tion to guidance material that we may 
order. 

Last year every member of the faculty 
headed a committee during our Southwest 
Arkansas Career Day.... Each teacher 
did an excellent job and the smooth manner 
in which the machinery, set up for the day, 
functioned brought praise from all visitors. 

As Guidance Counselor, I perform the 
following services: give and interpret in- 
telligence tests, interests tests, aptitude 
tests and other special tests as requested; 
provide a follow-up service of all graduates; 
provide counseling services to all students; 
provide job-placement service; and inter- 
pret my findings to the Administrators. I 
teach one class in Occupational Guidance 
and Information which leaves me six pe- 
riods for counseling and advisement. This 
class is composed of the Ninth Grade.— 
De Queen Public Schools, De Queen, Ar- 
kansas. 

c. Ours is a school of 350 pupils with no 
full-time guidance director other than the 
principal. We have two women teachers 
each of whom devotes one period a day to 
girls’ problems. Our athletic coach and 
physical education teacher and his assist- 
ant each serves as adviser to boys. We have 
a 30-minute home room period daily in 
which some group guidance is given to 
pupils. Teachers are very cooperative in dis- 
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cussing with each other and with the prin- 
cipal any pupil who needs counsel. The 
principal and teachers frequently make 
home visits. We have a 2-hour English- 
social studies core course for each grade, 
which serves the guidance purpose inci- 
dentally. Our testing program includes 
scholastic aptitude, reading, and occa- 
sional vocational interest inventories. We 
have no specialized consultation service 
other than medical, dental, and nursing.— 
Grants Union High School, Grants, New 
Mexico. 

d. Since the basis of personality is a 
strong moral character, it is vitally impor- 
tant that we aim more than ever to keep this 
idea before the children and their parents. 
The girls chose MICHAEL—the leader of 


Name 


Low 


— | | | 


Initiative 


Self-confidence 
Sense of accuracy (Justice) 


Cooperation 


Respect for authority 


SS) ee Se 


Sportsmanship 


SS ES eee 


Perseverence 


Promptitude 


Adaptability 


Sense of responsibility 


Control of attention 


Scholastic interest 


Trregular 
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the heavenly host—to be their leader in 
their earthly combat. The traits listed be- 
low are essential to a well-balanced charac- 
ter, and we are using all possible means to 
develop these traits in the children under 
our care. The junior and senior high school 
girls are expected to work at definite traits 
of character, whereby they will be able to 
cope with their future needs. The younger 
children are also expected to work for these 
traits, but their success or failure will be 
evaluated on a different basis. We expect 
more conscious effort from the older chil- 
dren. We are eager to have the parents 
check or alter the list below and return it 
for our records. We shall report again on 
these traits in the spring. 

Those girls will be known as Michaelians 


Date 


Well- 
balanced 


Too 
pronounced 


No opportunity 
to observe 


Oe ee 


Social interest 
Physical vigor 


Diligence 


Neatness 


SS | pe er ee EEE 


—Convent of the Visitation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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who are consistently working to develop 
strong characters. 

Before all other habits, we want the girls 
regular in their morning and night prayers, 
the reception of the sacraments, and at- 
tendance at Mass, not only on Sundays, but 
as often as possible. 

e. Faculty committee prepared an out- 
line for pupil discussions on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each week. The 
topics listed in detail were: The Special 
N.C.A. Report, the New Century Social 
Conduct Test, Study Habits, Scholarship, 
Grades, Awards, Credits, Courses, Every 
Pupil Tests, Extra Curricular Work, Man- 
ners, Self-Control, Sportsmanship, Groom- 
ing, Public Gatherings, Personality, Hon- 
esty, Rights of Others, Character Factors, 
Courage, Reliability, Cooperation, and 
Student-Parent Relationship.— Hudson 
Public Schools, Hudson, Ohio. 


Characteristic VI of the Self-Study Guide 


There is a well planned in-service training pro- 
gram. Faculty meetings, discussion groups, and 
individual conferences are devoted to this topic. 
Adequate reading materials are put in the hands of 
the staff. Summer school courses in guidance are 
strongly recommended. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 39 schools in QUENCY 
15 different states) 
Faculty meetings are held to consider 
guidance problems................. 29 
Member or members of the faculty take 
courses in guidance—e.g., summer... 16 
Special guidance materials are available 
Co theifacult Wceey. tie systes ossieie ons, ois os 16 
Principal-teacher conferences are held.. 12 
Discussion groups are held............ 9 
Attendance of the faculty at profes- 
sional conferences and conventions is 
Encouraged iste ree nies 5 
Faculty committees work with the guid- 
ANCE PLODIEINS  erasieis, cueissayosyr tacks ke +16) © 5 
Parents meet in groups with teachers... 2 
A special project is developed to pro- 
mote better citizenship............. I 
Faculty members are permitted to take 
two visiting days per year.......... I 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VI 


a. Our plan of in-service training for 
teachers, I think, is keeping with the years. 
Every encouragement is given to teachers 
to attend meetings, institutes, conferences, 
and extension courses. The Board of Educa- 
tion encourages this by allowing part of 
the expense involved for attendance at the 
meetings. Our library contains adequate ma- 
terial available to our staff, and a good 
percentage of our teachers attend summer 
sessions at various colleges and are very 
much interested in the guidance courses 
offered. We encourage their attendance in 
different institutions in order that the 
methods, suggestions, and discussions of the 
institution might be discussed at faculty 
meetings during the year.—L’Anse Town- 
ship Schools, L’ Anse, Michigan. 

b. Perhaps one-half of our faculty meet- 
ings are devoted to subjects allied closely 
to guidance techniques. Each of eight home 
room teachers is also the class advisor of 
those same students. That teacher is re- 
sponsible for the well-being and progress of 
his or her advisees. There are guidance ma- 
terials being circulated and read almost all 
the time. We are now getting ready to re- 
peat ‘‘Tests of Educational Development” 
administered two years ago. Every teacher 
will know what the nature and purpose of 
the tests are before the students take 
them. Following the testing, the entire 
faculty will evaluate results working as a 
committee. Last summer, three of our 
present staff took guidance courses at sum- 
mer school. Six professional books on guid- 
ance have been added to our professional 
shelves during the year.—Chilton Public 
Schools, Chilton, Wisconsin. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VII 


a. In addition to the program described 
in items 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, the principal 
meets the freshman class once a week in an 
orientation course, to help the pupils learn 
high school ways, learn techniques involved 
in good study habits, learn how to budget 
time in study and in writing tests; to help 
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Characteristic VII of the Self-Study Guide 


A carefully planned program of counseling has 
been developed after ample staff participation. 
Competent counselors have been assigned. Time, 
facilities, and materials are provided. A planned 
testing program adds to cumulative data about 
pupils. Counselors have time to work with teachers, 
parents, and community agencies. Community 
resources are used. All teachers feel a responsibility 
for helping pupils. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
or ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 21 schools in QUENCY 
13 different states) 


A planned testing program is in opera- 
CLOW Bate Mester s Sacks eee tee ae OE ole 10 
Faculty discussion and planning is used 
as the basis of developing the guidance 
LOST ANGE A gajagartarycrs utes vieisisieioiss e105 9 
Individual and group meetings are held 
with the counselors, teachers and 
SOM AN OE Say Sos de oatope nods ou 6 
Members of the faculty are concerned 
with the temporal and spiritual wel- 


fareroleLheypupilsisa. eure cere 5 
The principal does most of the pupil 

GCOUNSGIITIG Pitre ies are tet terere sBie conse aio 3 
Community groups assist in providing 

(COUNSEMM Sarcaye ay dere arscsiereksissreG ous rears 3 
Seniors have a special counseling pro- 

PU AIN Mere orevahGts foes ietedale hale Ske oys.s 5) Faas 2 


The church provides a program for 
counseling students for the ministry. . 


Most testingvisiclinicales .....- +5: + it 
Freshmen have a special counseling pro- 
LAIN Hate cE ae oie ag aMavadeiaigh ahd dias ciate obs I 
Individual questionnaires are used to 
Obtalmdata.s. scvieaitaciste 6 enyere «<1 I 
Social adjustments are made through 
special school activities............. I 
Audio-visual materials are used to im- 
part occupational information....... I 


pupils in making social adjustments in the 
school, at home, and in community groups. 
The principal also meets the senior class 
once a week to help project the students in 
the ways of college, to help in the planning 
of college courses, to stimulate efficient 
methods of study in college, to encourage 
the wide use of the library, and where possi- 
ble to teach methods of dealing with aca- 
demic and social problems to be encoun- 
tered in college. Perhaps this is the item in 


which the guidance in character building 
arising from our weekly chapel services 
should be mentioned. The principal, vari- 
ous members of the faculty and ministers 
from the city conduct these chapel services. 
—Tudor Hall School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Characteristic VIII of the Self-Study Guide 


Classroom teachers consistently plan instruction 
to make classroom work contribute maximally to 
the counseling and guidance program. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 38 schools in QUENCY 
16 different states) 


Each teacher has the function of a 
COUNSELOLe ne oe wre vereuesincsin stele Guess eee 30 

Spiritual direction and character de- 
velopment are provided by the faculty 6 

Certain teachers have special guidance 


Fesponsibilities), 1... .aarie eo Lae 6 
The philosophy of the school contains 
PUIGATIGEYCONCEDUSaracieterserersieeietterete 5 


Each teacher uses books, magazines, 
talks, letters to employers, instruction 
in manners, etiquette and cleanliness, 


and audio-visual materials.......... 4 
The teacher provides occupational in- 

FOLIA CIO ses s-cevetuexcsehess AORN 4 
The guidance program is planned by the 

faculty sacminsate asiiasethee tes 4 


Daily class provides spiritual guidance.. 3 


Certain teachers have special con- 
tractual obligations to work with ad- 


justment of classroom techniques.... 2 
The guidance program is developed 
through the home room............ 2 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VIII 


a. Weare fortunate in having some mem- 
bers of our-high school faculty who are 
extremely interested in young people and 
in helping them make proper selections in 
school work leading to vocations for which 
they seem best fitted. 

For example, in a Physics class, the day’s 
assignment may include the principle of a 
mechanical refrigerator. After students 
understand the principle, the instructor will 
point out the possibilities in such work for a 
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vocation in maintenance and repair of 
mechanical refrigerators, draw the student 
into a discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such vocation and in this 
manner we try to get young people thinking 
of a number of vocations from which they 
will someday make a selection for their 
vocation. 

Our community is mostly irrigated farm- 
ing and ranching and very few of our stu- 
dents have a clear-cut idea of the duties, 
responsibilities, and detail work of voca- 
tions not found in our community. In our 
classes, we try to arouse interest in voca- 
tions not found here and encourage younger 
people to go to the library to find more in- 
formation concerning these vocations. We 
have a section in our library for the guid- 
ance books.—Hagerman Municipal School, 
Hagerman, New Mexico. 

b. The guidance problems of this school 
are being carefully planned with a home- 
room period, an activity period, a seminar 
period, student government, and a testing 
machine worked into the regular school 
program. 

The home room meets once each week to 
transact the business of the various classes. 
The supervising teacher of each home room 
gives the necessary guidance in class gov- 
ernment. 

Out of the home room each student, 
under close supervision, selects one or more 
activities for the semester. The same pro- 
cedure is used for the second semester. 
These activities consist of Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Girl Reserves, Hi-Y, N.F.A., 
N.H.A., Dramatic Clubs, Music Organiza- 
tions, Science Clubs, etc. 

Correlated with the activities are semi- 
nars of small groups under the guidance of 
special interest teachers. They meet at the 
same scheduled time of the activities. 
These seminars consist of discussions and 
research made on personal hygiene; com- 
munity relations; etiquette; personal prob- 
lems; the ability to use study and recreation 
time; failure in school records, kinds and 
evaluations made from them by the teach- 
ers; kinds and types of personality records 
which employers demand; application 
forms of various industries; the value of 
school life, in relation to the world of busi- 
ness and college; self-confidence in self- 
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expression; vocational and professional in- 
terests, etc. 

Student government is very important 
in the approach to guidance problems. The 
Student Council is under close supervision 
of a specially interested teacher. 

To place students according to their 
ability and interest, a testing and counsel- 
ing program is in operation. The following 
tests have been given in the junior and 
senior high school: a group reading test, a 
group intelligence test, and a group achieve- 
ment test. The first six grades of this school 
system have had reading tests and intelli- 
gence tests this year. The results of the tests 
are given to each teacher and placed on the 
students’ permanent records. 

The activity-seminar program, when stu- 
dent governed, is a tremendous aid to actual 
citizenship-training in school. The constant 
cooperation among students is the basis for 
the success of the program.—Dunbar High 
School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

c. 1. Each teacher is “guidance minded” 

at all times in and out of classroom. 

2. Units of study are taught where 
some phase of guidance is an ob- 
jective. 

3. Outside speakers are secured for 
assembly programs. 

4. Guidance movies are used. 

5. Each teacher attempts as far as 
possible to teach his or her classes 
in a manner which provides for 
individual interests and abilities. 

6. Vocational guidance units are 
taught in several classes. 

7. Much vocational guidance work 
is done in Homemaking, Shop, and 
Vocational Agriculture classes. 

8. Students are encouraged at all 
times to seek help from all facul- 
ty members.—Auli Consolidated 
Schools, Ault, Colorado. 

d. How teachers plan classroom work for 

maximum guidance: 

1. In some classes the pupils help in 
the planning of the class work. This 
is true especially in grades 7 and 8; 
in two classes of oth grade social 
studies; and in the r1th and rath 
grade problems class. 

2. Most teachers work closely with the 
nurse and counselors on health 
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needs revealed by chronic absence, 
lack of energy in individual pupils, 
eye or ear strain, etc. Follow-up 
class discussions and units on im- 
proving health habits are planned 
in some classes. 

3. Vocational information and coun- 
seling are given in gth grade social 
studies classes and in Problems 
classes. Consistent effort is made to 
direct the subsequent choice of sub- 
jects to contribute to the pupil’s 
vocational needs. 

4. Terminal education is given, where 
indicated, through classes in typ- 
ing, office practice, bookkeeping; 
wood and metal shop; agriculture. 
The work is unusually well planned 
to fit the individual needs of each 
pupil in the commercial depart- 
ment where individuals are trained 
to take specific jobs in the com- 
munity. 

5. English teachers use standardized 
tests to diagnose special needs of 
pupils and class work is planned to 
fit these needs. English teachers 
also use the interests of pupils as 
basis for choice of reading materi- 
als. 

6. Ninth grade English teachers co- 
operate with social studies teachers, 
e.g., the English teacher shows 
pupils how to organize and write 
up the research done in the social 
studies units. Teachers of these two 
classes plan this work together. 

7. Most classes are planned so that a 
part of each period is devoted to 
supervised study. Individual prob- 
lems are met in this way.—Umi- 
versity High School, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


SpEcIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC TX 


a. Three years ago we organized a facul- 
ty and P.T.A. curriculum study program. 
A faculty committee chairman was ap- 
pointed. She spent a summer at Chicago 
University in preparation for the chairman- 
ship of the faculty’s curriculum committee 
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Characteristic IX of the Self-Siudy Guide 


In addition to ‘‘3,” teachers have assigned re- 
sponsibility for critical study of the community 
and of pupil needs asa basis for continuous cur- 
riculum change. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 15 schools in QUENCY 
11 different states) 
Teacher committees study the com- 
IUD y’s.<50-syes al cya secre eke eer 8 
Teachers have pupil interviews to dis- 
cover special needs................ 4 


College may be the community for some 
pupils; needs in areas of social 
studies, foreign languages, sciences, 
mathematics and English are studied. 2 

Curriculum adjustment is based on the 
study of pupils’ needs and analyses of 
appropriate questionnaires.......... I 


to initiate the actual participation of all 
faculty members in this project. Dr. 
——___—_———_,, of Chicago University 
spent considerable time with us establishing 
ways and means of conducting a curriculum 
study. Immediately after her first visit, 
faculty committees were formulated, based 
largely on the major departments of the 
school, such as Mathematics, Science, Eng- 
lish and Social Studies, Languages, and the 
enrichment courses. The elementary school 
was organized by committees made up of 
teachers of kindergarten, grades 1, 2, and 3; 
grades 4, 5, and 6; and grades 7, and 8. 
Coordination between the two schools was 
attained by all teachers from grades kinder- 
garten through twelve who were concerned 
with the teaching of Mathematics, for ex- 
ample, meeting in one group. This process 
was carried on once each month throughout 
the school year of 1947-48. This year teach- 
ers are trying out the new curriculum—con- 
tent, methods, and new visual materials. 
At the same time the above mentioned 
faculty committees were organized, our 
P.T.A. group entered the picture. These 
committees were organized on the basis of 
kindergarten and grades 1, 2 and 3; grades 
4, 5 and 6; grades 7 and 8; and high school. 
A faculty representative was appointed for 
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each of these parent groups. These com- 
mittees also met several times throughout 
the year and made a full report to the 
P.T.A. board and faculty. On the whole 
their recommendations were acceptable and 
presented in the finest kind of cooperation. 
We were able to carry out some of their 
recommendations during the year as the 
committee meetings were in progress. 

At the beginning of the second year of 
this study, our superintendent and Board 
of Education were able to secure the serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Education Research of 
Ohio State University under the Direction 
of Dr. . These services 
were secured with the knowledge of the 
P.T.A. board and the faculty, both groups 
pledging their cooperation. The project was 
financed by the P.T.A. We feel that the 
findings and recommendations of this com- 
prehensive survey will be invaluable in 
furthering our continuous curriculum study 
and in planning increased building facilities 
for both schools.—Ottawa Hiils High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC X 


a. Community occupational surveys are 
conducted each year by our orientation and 
guidance class, which is the required sub- 
ject for freshmen. We also have job training 
classes for trades and industries and secre- 
tarial work which offers training on the job 
under the supervision of the school. The 
school is the clearing house for former 
graduates in placement service. Business 
people and concerns make it a practice 
to confer with the school authorities when 
considering high-school graduates for jobs. 
Out-of-school youth, veterans, and post 
graduates make it a practice to counsel 
with school authorities on additional guid- 
ance. Each year we determine by survey 
what has happened to previous year’s 
graduates.—The Public Schools, Sturgis, 
South Dakota. 


Speciric EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XI 


a. The program of counseling for the fu- 
ture school actually beginning in the ele- 
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Characteristic X of the Self-Study Guide 


Parents, employers and other citizens understand 
how community resources are used in the guidance 
and counseling program; special educational and 
vocational conferences are carried on through as- 
sistance of citizens in the community; community 
occupational surveys are made; work experience 
opportunities are adapted to needs of boys and 
girls; follow-up surveys are made to determine 
what happens to former high school pupils; com- 
munity employers cooperate with the school in 
placement of boys and girls; counseling services 
are available to out-of-school youth. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 10 schools in 
8 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Vocational information is provided to 
pupils through speakers from the dif- 
ferentifieldsiof worksoe +o ee oe 6 

Vocational information is provided to 
pupils through representatives of com- 
munity agencies and organizations... 5 

Vocational information is provided to 
pupils through pupil-excursions to in- 
dustries and other places of business. 2 

The community advisory committee 
helps to plan ways of serving the chil- 


Creniacn cae Minch eee een 2 
The orientation and guidance class se- 
cures occupational information...... I 
Employment agencies cooperate with 
schools in securing jobs............. I 
The P.T.A. assists in developing the 
guidance programs. ven erotieee I 


mentary school with a pre-school clinic for 
parents and students. The pre-school clinic 
includes both a health and a limited mental 
check-up. The parents are told of the teach- 
ing methods and how they can help their 
children to become better acclimated to the 
school. The students who will enter the 
first grade are invited each spring to a 
play-day in which they associate with the 
teachers and students. 

A similar program of counseling and 
guidance is continued when the students 
advance from the elementary school into 
the Junior High School. The teachers and 
parents cooperate in a visitation day and a 
pre-counseling enrollment program for the 
new Junior High School students. 

We feel that actually one of the best 
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Characteristic XI of the Self-Study Guide 


Parents and all staff members participate in 
“pre-orientation” program of “‘sending” school 
and ‘‘orientation” program of ‘‘receiving” school; 
community resources are used in helping pupils 
to adjust to activities beyond high school; high 
school has a planned program for visitation of, and 
counseling by college and university representatives; 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of objective 
evidence and a planned program of committee 
study. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
oR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 12 schools in 
7 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Pre-college guidance is provided by 
COUNSElOMS Beis sace ahaipenie 8 

College and university representatives 
hold individual and group conferences 


with appropriate pupils............ 7 
Scholarships are provided for appropri- 
ALE MUP US rae weg tia. ccvecepstehekeues keocenete hers 6 


Conferences are held with parents of 
pupils new to the high school, prior to 


the entrance of such pupils.......... 4 
Group conferences with parentsareheld. 3 
Parent-faculty meetings are held...... 3 


Occupational information by business 
men and women is used for orientation 


PTOUPSepeeseetersiaric cicieisie Seles casss nicl cncxs 3 
Pre-college pupils take excursions to 
COME LOS ree tervaces yo) slaves = fexcress) 6. slesicistersss 3 


A new pupil to the school has a “‘big 
brother” or ‘‘big sister” during the 


Onlentationsperlodamn erences 2 
Orientation class is held for ninth grade 
Pupilssaeerieae eee ee oes oe 2 


A planned orientation program is ar- 
ranged for freshmen before the formal 
opening of high school............. 2 

Scholarship awards for advanced study 
are based on committee study and 


FECOMMenGdavlonsamevreecceeeer eT: I 
A party is given for prospective ninth 

Sradersnerctre coe cee ee rere I 
Audio-visual materials are used to pre- 

sent occupational information....... I 


guidance programs for the future school 
comes when the rural students in the sur- 
rounding communities are promoted from 
their school to the high school. Since these 
students comprise about 4o percent of the 
total senior high school enrollment we feel 
that it is necessary that they become ad- 
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justed rapidly to a situation which too 
often is foreign to them. In order to orient 
the pupils a traveling program composed of 
students and teachers visits each of these 
rural schools at least once a year with tips on 
how to get along in high school. Each year the 
gym is turned over to the rural schools for a 
basketball tournament. In the spring the 
eighth grade and ninth grade act as host in 
a visitation day to which all the students in 
the transportation area are invited. The 
various classes are visited, a movie is shown 
to the students. The film used is ordinarily 
one which is designed to show social be- 
havior, such as Shy Guy. Both the Junior 
high school principal and the Senior High 
School principal talk to the group on proper 
enrolling and allied subjects. Teachers in 
each department are located so that stu- 
dents who are interested in that particular 
field may have ample opportunity to visit 
with them. Students are told of the various 
fields for majoring in high school and college 
and are given the requirements for gradua- 
tion, college entrance, work requirements of 
local industries and businesses. 

Each year a student is in school the stu- 
dent is given an occupational exam and 
questionnaire and local businessmen and 
teachers counsel with the students as to 
their potentialities and interests. During 
the Senior year and at other times during 
the students’ schooling, programs from 
other schools and industries are presented 
to them. Instructors, speakers or guidance 
helpers from colleges, businesses and in- 
dustry are invited to speak to the graduat- 
ing class. Ordinarily the representatives of 
the colleges and university are limited to 
those in the state or at least only one from 
each type of school. Representatives have 
cooperated in not trying to sell the students 
on a particular college or university but 
rather the field of work in which they will 
fit. 

A scholarship committee composed of 
faculty members and parents is used to 
plan for the awarding of scholarships. A 
number of free scholarships which the 
school receives each year are not awarded 
because they do not fit into the plans of the 
graduating class. Ordinarily need is a large 
factor in awarding scholarships, although 
need is not put ahead of the proper school. 
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The Seniors are permitted to visit a col- 
lege of their choice and visit such industries 
and businesses as interest a large number 
of students. In cases where only one or two 
students evidence interest in an isolated 
field or college arrangements are made to 
send them there to visit if possible. 

Accumulative folders are kept for each 
student from the first grade on through 
school. This material is made available to 
responsible businesses and colleges. 

A program of work experience is often 
used where circumstances seem to warrant 
it. Field trips and visits to city and govern- 
mental functions are encouraged in the class 
as well as outside speakers and authorities 
being invited to speak to the classes.— 
Idabel Senior High School, Idabel, Okla- 
homa. 

b. Community resources were used to 
help the students adjust themselves to ac- 
tivities and jobs beyond high school. Both 
vocational and occupational guidance were 
secured from: 1. Educational representa- 
tives, 2, Employment representatives, 3. 
Carefully selected reading, 4. Excursions, 
5. Vocational and Occupational films, 6. 
Interviews.—St. Joseph Academy, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 

c. The principal, superintendent and 
sponsors participate in advising pupils who 
are planning to enter college and to provide 
all possible information concerning the par- 
ticular college that is being considered. 

Since a large percentage of those entering 
any college from this high school will enter 
Central College, located here, it is an easy 
matter to secure all the information needed. 
Also, many of the parents of our pupils 
have attended this same college and know 
beforehand all about its work. 

Each year the field secretary of Central 
College is invited to spend a day, or more 
if needed, advising seniors as to the offer- 
ings of the college, scholarships available, 
etc. 

The awarding of scholarships is on the 
basis of teachers’ marks plus Ohio Aptitude 
test ratings. This we regard as objective 
evidence.—Fayette Public Schools, Fayette, 
Missouri. 


IQI 


Characteristic XII of the Self-Study Guide 


Principal or designated staff member is res ponsi- 
ble for placement service; a coordinated plan of re- 
ferral for employment is in operation; employ- 
ment needs are disseminated to pupils and staff; 
school schedules of pupils are adjusted to meet 
employment needs; parents are consulted concern- 
ing part-time employment of sons and daughters; 
some follow-up takes place. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 18 schools in QUENCY 
9 different states) 
The school assists pupils to obtain em- 
ployment yeeran aoe ee itaie vee tr 13 
Pupils work part-time through school ad- 
jUstedsproprams eee ee Ree eae 9 
The principal has charge of pupil em- 
ployment-problemstmnsass-ssss2 see 9 
Follow-up plan to appraise the job place- 
ment program is in operation...... 5 
Occupational information is provided 
through pamphlets, interpretation of 
tests, talks, individual and group con- 
ferences drags ee er eee nek 2 
Placement service is geared to college 
€ntran CemalmMS=nrtaacrieie elites 2 
An experimental unit on personal anal- 
ysis and vocations is in the course of 
Studysforseniorsmmiemer ast eer eeitere I 
Seniors are required to write a term 
paper on their vocational choices.... 1 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XIT 


a. Illustrations of successful alumni are 
reviewed. Various phases of vocational ap- 
titudes and abilities are tested and dis- 
cussed. For instance, the present series as 
accomplished and planned are as follows: 
(a) Lectures on mental ability and the type 
of mental ability needed for various voca- 
tions. These lectures were followed by an 
1.Q. test and the pupils were invited to 
have conferences after the results were re- 
corded. These conferences emphasize both 
1.Q. and high school grades as an indication 
of future plans. (b) Lecture on determina- 
tion as a factor of success. (c) Lecture on 
enjoyment of your job. This lecture was 
followed by Kuder’s Preference Test. Con- 
ferences were invited. Many of these con- 
ferences are being carried on by the office 
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girl who has become very adept at the work. 
(d) Lecture on personality followed by Per- 
sonality Test and conferences, etc. 

It should be emphasized that while the 
testing service is afforded the seniors only, 
the discussions are heard by all classes. The 
discussions cause the underclassmen to be 
vocation conscious, possibly the biggest 
service of any guidance program.—Com- 
munity High School, District No. 156, 
McHenry, Illinois. 

b. The Principal’s office in our school is 
the clearing-house for out-of-school em- 
ployment. During the past semester, the 
schedules of three senior girls were ad- 
justed to enable them to work afternoons in 
an insurance office. Another girl (a Junior) 
has two periods off three days a week to 
assist in the laboratory of one of the local 
hospitals. This semester one senior girl will 
work afternoons in one of the local radio 
stations, writing continuity; two boys will 
have time off during the day for sports 
writing for the local newspaper; and about 
half of the boys in school, as well as many of 
girls, will be engaged outside of school hours 
in some gainful occupation of from two to 
three hours. Through the years, our com- 
mercial department has made the reputa- 
tion of turning out first rate typists and 
stenographers. As a result, we have no 
trouble in placing any of our girls who wish 
to do secretarial work in excellent positions. 
One bank in the city, for instance, already 
has ten of our graduates and is asking for 
more from among our June graduates. A 
follow-up is made of at least three-fourths 
of our graduates.—Aguin High School, 
Freeport, Illinois. 

c. We think our placement service is 
about like any other but perhaps no one 
has bothered to write anything about the 
procedure. We are fortunate to have a guid- 
ance man at the present time but before last 
year about the same thing was done by 
the Superintendent with the assistance of 
’ the faculty. 

Pupils wishing employment fill out a form 
and file it in the office stating age, experi- 
ence and type of work desired. People 
needing help call the school office and the 
proper pupil or several pupils are referred 
to the position. The administration is 
anxious to assist in the job placement and 
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schedules are arranged where possible to 
coordinate the studies and the job. 

Most requests are referred to the guid- 
ance teacher who makes recommendations 
after consultation with special department 
teachers as commercial, shop, or home eco- 
nomics. We have a good many pupils that 
are absent from school one or two periods 
daily to work on steady jobs and some may 
arrange work half-days. We do not give 
credit for working now as we did a few years 
ago when we were on a distributive pro- 
gram.—Hot Springs County High School, 
Thermopolis, Wyoming. 

d. The vocational placement in this high 
school is directed by the two business and 
commercial teachers, together with the high 
school principal. A carefully prepared list 
of job-opportunities within the community 
is kept. All senior students within the com- 
mercial and business courses are placed, 
during the second semester, in on-the-job- 
training. This training takes half of each 
afternoon. The employer and the commit- 
tee work together in an effort to determine 
the weak points, as well as the strong 
points, of each student. In many cases the 
students continue, after graduation, as full 
time employees. 

All seniors are canvassed during the sec- 
ond semester as to their plans after gradua- 
tion. The various trades, skills and em- 
ployers cooperate for one day by taking an 
interested student and explaining the good 
and bad features of the trade or skill. We 
have had quite satisfactory reports from 
this practice. Several are encouraged to 
enter doubtful skills and professions.— 
Cherokee High School, Cherokee, Iowa. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XIII 


a. Our Follow-up program is too new to 
have many results as yet, but we have the 
plan. We are working with the local high 
school alumni association and they will 
probably help finance a study of all the 
alumni of the school. We expect to have a 
survey completed by the first of May. We 
plan to adjust our curriculum to better 
meet the needs of consumer education. Ap- 
parently our Vocational Agricultural de- 
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Characteristic XIII of the Self-Study Guide 


A planned program of follow-up studies is in 
progress; a plan of coordination contributes to 
studying post-high school adjustment; the counsel- 
ing program helps to determine in-high school ad- 
justment of pupils. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 15 schools in 
to different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Follow-up information is obtained from 
colleges and universities............ 6 
Follow-up information is obtained 
through the teacher’s knowledge of the 
activities of school-leavers.......... 5 
The scholastic record of college fresh- 
men is sent to the former highschool. 4 
Questionnaires are used to secure follow- 
up information from school-leavers.. 3 
A high school representative attempts to 
visit colleges and universities to fol- 
low-through the educational experi- 


ences of former, pupilsina.cee. eee 2 
The follow-up program was started by a 
thesisiofvateachersa. “Jaa: aoa oekins I 


partment is well adjusted to local needs. 
Our homemaking department is doing well 
also. One of the problems for us to work 
on is the question whether it would be ad- 
vantageous to make the department Voca- 
tional under Smith-Hughes. This is one of 
the few schools in Kansas to offer Home- 
making on the Junior High level.—Bird 
City Rural High School, Bird City, Kansas. 

b. Since 98 percent of our students go on 
to college, our follow-up program consists 


largely of getting reports from the various | 


colleges on how well our students are 
getting along in their school work, adjust- 
ment away from home, personal problems, 
etc. Some colleges send us these reports as 
a matter of routine. Other colleges are very 
cooperative in giving up these reports 
upon request. At the present time our senior 
counselors are making a special study of all 
these reports and will make a detailed re- 
port to the faculty and superintendent. Last 
year a parent committee became interested 
in determining how well our graduates are 
doing in college and the results of the col- 
lege reports will be made available to this 
committee also. 
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As discussed in Item 7, our two senior 
counselors have the major responsibility 
in college counseling, college entrance and 
recommendations. We find this counseling 
program very effective. It has resulted in 
the large majority of our graduates being 
placed in the school of their choice. The 
choice is made after careful consideration 
on the part of the parents and students, on 
the basis of ability, aptitudes, interests, 
performance of basic skills, and general 
background.—Ottawa Hills High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Characteristic XIV of the Self-Study Guide 


Staff has studied and developed a list of guidance 
practices beyond the basic elements; studies are 
made to determine successes and failures of the 
guidance and counseling program; pupil reactions 
to guidance services are used in an appraisement; 
parents and other citizens of the community 
understand and cooperate with school in develop- 
ment of guidance services. 


THE OptimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 13 schools in 
ro different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


The faculty studies the needs of the 
school population through individual 
pupil conferences and follow-up work. 4 

Questionnaires sent to high school 
alumnae are used to obtain data to ap- 
praise the high school program...... 3 

Parents accept the responsibility for 
seeking counsel from the faculty mem- 
ers, favdasese Seraiie ceaake alain corer 2 

A designated member of the faculty 
with guidance responsibility has pre- 


pared and published materials....... I 
Parents of high school alumnae are con- 

Sultedrts pers, 2 se ores mee a ice I 
There is a cooperative school and com- 

MUNILY-PLrOopram’s..c sates dewistetslete © I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XIV 


a. The staff studies and groups the needs 
of the school population as it changes. On 
the basis of special drives made to develop 
the various qualities of good citizenship, 
and careful follow-up work, results are 
checked in conferences with individual stu- 
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dents, and with teachers and with parents. 
By the sum of these reactions is determined 
the success or failure of the counseling pro- 
gram for each pupil and adjustments are 
made accordingly.—Villa Duchesne, Clay- 
ton, Missouri. 


Characteristic XV of the Self-Study Guide 


Pupils discover special abilities and aptitudes 
through participation in varied educational ac- 
tivities; each pupil is counseled regularly and 
periodic ‘‘Check-ups” are made about his plans 
and characteristics; pupils are oriented to each 
educational step; pupils are assisted in taking the 
next step beyond high school; school-leavers are 
encouraged to return to high school for counsel. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 31 schools in QUENCY 
14 different states) 
Extra-curricular activities are used to 
develop special abilities and talents.. 17 
Pupils are encouraged to counsel with 
principaliandsteacherss = eye odes ere 13 
School-leavers return to high school for 
COUNSEL Fen ais Soisietaerra is oiciet caeteierets 13 
Counseling includes development of pu- 
pilisiplans sade itrsyere sn wee are selene II 
A co-ordinated program of testing is in 
OPErallOnwe esha moe Nelo a teriaets« 5 


Talks are given by representatives of 
different occupational classifications. 4 

Interest and aptitude tests are used to 
obtain pupil information. .......... 3 

Try-out experiences assist in discovering 
special interests, abilities and apti- 


GUC ES Rede gstays tegen ces sy ck aseye ra satace ob he onsnscoue 2 
Counseling takes place through prepara- 

LIONNLOLA DLiesthOOd seme eyectcie tees 2 
Exit interviews are held with every 

school-leavens.nyt eas eyes ae I 


Special recognition of holidays provides 
opportunity for pupils to demonstrate 


special abilities and interests........ r 
Information of grade school teachers is 
used foricounseling. 2. .\.4..04-c + o> I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XV 


a. Teachers, principal, and  superin- 
tendent discover in pupils, and pupils dis- 
cover in themselves special abilities and 
aptitudes through participation in varied 
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educational and extracurricular activities 
some of which are planned by the pupils 
themselves, and others of which are planned 
jointly by the pupils and faculty members. 
This is supplemented by aptitude and I.Q. 
tests. 

Each student is counseled regularly in 
groups and individually by all members of 
the faculty and the administrators as time 
and opportunity present themselves. The 
pupil’s plans and his personality and 
character traits are discussed, and an at- 
tempt made to discover what his chosen 
field will demand of him, and what oppor- 
tunities it offers him for advancement and 
happiness. 

We attempt to produce the right kind of 
vocational climate for the individual by 
implementing the foregoing procedure 
with talks by men from the professions, and 
industry, and by having the pupils go on 
supervised trips. 

We counsel a student on a choice of cur- 
riculum which will be of greatest benefit to 
him when he finishes high school whether 
he goes on to college, or enters the business 
of earning his own living right away, or 
intends to help dad on his job, especially 
if dad is a farmer. 

We find our ex-pupils do return to us for 
counsel after they have left high school by 
graduation or otherwise, and we do all we 
can to encourage that rapport and faith in 
us. Among these ex-pupils we find many 
G.I.’s, and many who are in college, and 
they still seek our advice on their college 
curriculum, or job opportunities, and often 
times even on marriage and family prob- 
lems.—Watervliet High School, Watervliet, 
Michigan. 

b. Students definitely discover special 
abilities and aptitudes in participating in 
varied educational activities. Students en- 
rolled in art classes, for example, have 
found that they have artistic ability. 
Teachers have discovered “‘Voices”’ in glee 
club, have drawn them out and encouraged 
them to go on for special training. Ef- 
ficient stenographers have been produced in 
two years, while others have learned their 
ability to the extent that they decide to 
go on to business college. A number of our 
graduates have determined their major in 
college to be physical education because 
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they have discovered their ability and in- 
terest in the work in their physical educa- 
tion classes in high school. Others by con- 
ducting meetings, have learned their abil- 
ity to address a group, to hold their atten- 
tion, to “put things over,” and their satis- 
faction has helped them in their decision 
to become teachers. 

Students are counselled collectively every 
day in their religion classes and once a week 
during homeroom periods. Each student 
meets her spiritual director once a month. 
Sponsors or homeroom teachers will see 
their students individually, at least in- 
formally, once a month. At this time she 
makes a “check” of plans, characteristics, 
etc. 

Students are assisted in taking the next 
step beyond high school. Those who are 
going on to college are directed to the 
college which will be most in keeping with 
the student’s economic and social status. 
Those looking for specialized courses are 
assisted in contacting schools for literature, 
etc. Help is given in the wise choice of 
courses. 

Most of the students who leave our 
school after graduation and who are going 
out for positions have places waiting for 
them. The head of our commercial depart- 
ment receives calls from business men 
wishing girls for positions. She contacts the 
student she feels will best fit the given posi- 
tion and advises her as to the manner in 
which she should apply for it. 

Those who leave school are encouraged 
to return to school for counsel. 

Before the graduates leave us our Su- 
perior addresses them as a class and im- 
presses upon them the fact that their teach- 
ers have tried to be true “Mothers” to 
them during their school life, and that they 
will continue to be so after they have left. 
They are invited to come or call at any 
time that they feel their teachers can be of 
assistance to them in solution of difficulties, 
or in helping them to advance in their life 
work, etc. 

Our graduates, the “Alumnae,” come 
back to school in a body at least twice a 
year. It is not infrequent that old students 
drop in for advice.—Ursuline Academy, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 
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PART II 


EXTENDED OR POTENTIAL OPTIMUM PROGRAMS 
IN MEprIuM-S1zED HicH ScHOOLs (300-499) For 
EACH OF THE FIFTEEN CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic I of the Self-Study Guide 


Studies have been made to discover the needs of 
pupils and the services the school should render. 
The entire staff participates in establishing guid- 
ance services. The parents and representatives of 
community agencies participate. There is general 
understanding and cooperation with the assigned 
counselors. 


THE OptimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 10 schools in QUENCY 
g different states) 

Studies are conducted about curricular 
and extra-curricular needs of pupils, 
personal problems of pupils, follow-up 
of graduates and occupational infor- 
MACON esse oo eee iere eens 7 

Faculty members administer and inter- 
Pretitestssen. see ee eens 3 

Faculty members interview pupils..... 2 

Homeroom teachers assist in counseling. 2 

Members of civic organizations provide 
special counseling for pupils......... 2 

Career day is held annually........... 2 

Admission to the school is dependent on 
pupil background data available and 
interviews with pupils.............. 2 

Parents have interviews with teachers.. 2 

Homeroom teachers develop pupils’ 
cumulative records. ......¢.....4:. I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC I 


a. Four studies have been made: 

1. A_ school-prepared questionnaire 
was presented to all of the students 
concerning their curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular needs and wishes. 

2. A questionnaire (standardized 
Mooney Problem Check List) was 
presented to the students concern- 
ing their personal problems. 

3. A questionnaire was prepared on 
one part of a double post card and 
mailed to every graduate of the 
classes of 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946 
and 1947 concerning their reactions 
to the curriculum and activities of 
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the high school. A card is enclosed 
giving the information asked for in 
this questionnaire. 

4. An occupational questionnaire was 
prepared in printed form and was 
mailed to several hundred local 
business and professional men and 
women concerning local occupa- 
tional matters. 

b. The entire staff participates in estab- 
lishing guidance services. The staff partici- 
pates through the administration of tests 
and studying the interpretations of them. 
Over two-thirds of the staff is engaged in 
personal interviews with the students. Two 
counselors interview each senior of the high 
school each year in addition to the counsel- 
ing done by each of the eighteen homeroom 
teachers at pre-registration time for the 
next semester. 

The community participates in two 
formal ways along with much informal 
guidance. The members of the three men’s 
service clubs along with those of two of the 
women’s service clubs provide counseling 
service on an individual basis for any of 
the students wishing information about 
their occupations. Many adults of the com- 
munity participate in the all-high school 
annual career day which provides oppor- 
tunity for group guidance.—Ames Senior 
High School, Ames, Iowa. 

c. The New Mexico Military Institute 
is essentially a military school, owned and 
supported by the State of New Mexico. 
When a student is accepted for admission 
a fairly comprehensive application is filled 
out and a transcript of his previous high 
school record, together with as much in- 
formation as it is practical to obtain from 
his former school as to his ability, charac- 
ter, seriousness of purpose, habits of study, 
etc. is submitted. 

As soon as a fairly complete roster of new 
cadets can be made up, each instructor who 
has taught in our school for one year or 
longer is assigned as counselor to his propor- 
tionate number of the new boys, usually 
about ten or twelve boys to each man. 
Before school opens, I (the principal) study 
the records of all the new boys and map out 
a course of study for the coming year. 
Ofttimes the course is planned for all the 
years that the cadet will normally remain 
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in high school. The registrar then assigns 
the boys to counselors. Usually one or both 
parents accompany the sons to our school. 
Two days of the opening week are then 
devoted to interviews between parents, new 
cadets and the counselor who has in his 
possession at the time all the data that have 
been accumulated about the boy. At this 
interview the counselor finds out as much 
as possible about the boy’s aims, oppor- 
tunities, capabilities, health background, 
home influences, etc. On the third day, the 
boy is given a good physical examination, 
his eyes, heart action, weight, height, age are 
checked and made a matter of record. The 
next day he is given an intelligence test and 
a reading test, the results of which are 
available to the counselors before the boy 
is assigned to classes. We group our boys 
on basis of I.Q.’s into sections in the science 
classes, and find incidentally that they are 
thereby fairly well grouped according to 
ability, in their other classes or subjects. 
Our classes are small, rarely exceeding 20. 
The teacher, therefore, has an opportunity 
to get well acquainted with his pupils. No 
teacher has as many as 100, and he reports 
immediately to the principal and to the 
boy’s counselor any irregularity or pe- 
culiarity that he observes, and programs are 
changed wherever it seems that the boy 
could be better served thereby. 

Our boys are required to spend two hours 
each evening in their rooms, in study (we 
hope) except on Friday and Saturday 
evenings when we provide a picture show, 
or other diversions. At least once during 
the first two weeks of school the counselor 
visits the boy in his room, meets the room- 
mate (we have two boys in each room), in- 
quires as to homesickness, athletic and 
other extracurricular activities, hobbies, 
makes suggestions about clubs, etc. 

I feel that one of the weaknesses in our 
set-up is our limited participation in com- 
munity activities, but our boys do not 
come from any one community and active 
participation in a program is impractical.— 
New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 

d. All students are given the Kuder In- 
terest Test in sophomore year. We give 
aptitude tests in algebra, foreign language, 
geometry, shorthand and music. We give 
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an intelligence test in the Freshman year. 
Parents are asked to have private inter- 
views with teachers regarding their chil- 
dren’s programs, etc. Experienced men and 
women in different vocational fields talk 
to the students on “Vocations.” Home 
Room teachers determine the student’s 
course based on the above experiences. 
In the freshman year students in social 
science classes are (a) oriented to our 
school; (b) given instruction in etiquette. 
In the sophomore year they study per- 
sonality development in English classes. 
In Junior English all students are required 
to write a composition (about 1,000 words), 
on the vocation indicated by the Kuder 
Interest test which all of them are required 
to take. They have access to a good file, 
and books on vocations. They are encour- 
aged to visit persons experienced in the 
vocation of their choice. 

In the senior year in English classes 
students study a unit on “After High 
School What” which includes 

1. My vocation 

2. Education after high school 

3. How to obtain and hold a job 

4. The application for a job 

(a) Personal 
(b) Letter of application. 

Each student has access to many college, 
vocational school and _ correspondence 
school catalogues. Each senior is given an 
opportunity to have a personal interview 
with the guidance director to talk over 
future plans.——Port Washington High 
School, Port Washington, Wisconsin. 

e. Over half of the staff members of 
Dowling High School are priests who were 
ordained to serve in the Des Moines Dio- 
cese. Practically all of the priest-teachers 
assist from time to time in parish work 
throughout the city. This close liaison be- 
tween the faculty members and the families 
of the city lends itself to an understanding 
of the community and its needs. In addition 
to the Dowling Club, which is explained in 
my letter, we have a Ladies Guild of nearly 
five hundred members. At the meeting of 
the Mothers’ Club each faculty member 
has an opportunity to speak to the group— 
to ask and answer questions. The men and 
women, members of these organizations, ex- 
press themselves freely and much valuable 
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information is gained. In the spring of each 
year the grammar school Principals send us 
a list of the eighth grade boys. 

During the past five or six years a study 
was made of the needs of the community to 
determine whether or not more commercial 
courses should be initiated. The conclusion 
was that the field was over-crowded and 
therefore we regulated our curriculum ac- 
cordingly. 

During the recent war we made a study 
of the number of graduates and former 
students entering the Armed Services and 
in particular the requirements necessary for 
advancement. The conclusion of this study 
was that we needed greater strength in cer- 
tain departments and immediately we made 
the change. 

Through our Mothers’ Club we learned 
that a number of students contemplated 
entering the field of medicine—this en- 
couraged us to add chemistry at once as 
one of our sciences. 

The parish pastor has a census card con- 
taining all information on the student’s 
family and background. Also, the pastor is 
familiar with the home conditions of each 
student. We are free to consult him at any 
time concerning this information.—Dowling 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Characteristic II of the Self-Study Guide 


A comprehensive cumulative record containing 
“minimum essential” plus additional information 
is maintained for each pupil during and after his 
stay in school. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


or ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 17 schools in QUENCY 
11 different states) 

Comprehensive pupil data are available 
—e.g., personal background history, 
scholastic record, test results, school 
ACtIVIbYAreCOLd, element eee 15 

Counselors use cumulative record data 
as a basis for planned counseling.... 3 

Data about post high school experiences 
of school leavers are placed in cumula- 
EIV-esCOCOTG cr. apentye ecrustoerssten shel edetanets 2 

Data about graduates remain active 
alter graduations nec ccciaeer ns seers 2 

Cumulative record includes personality 
Latin gS yreysey ete ener ees ce eeeee I 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC IT 


a. A comprehensive cumulative record 
consists of a file containing the following 
data for each child in our high school. (1) 
The date of entering high school, number 
of days attended for each year, times tardy 
for each year, and date of graduation. (2) 
Personality trait card containing the fol- 
lowing items: personal appearance, depend- 
ability, honesty, cooperation, courtesy, 
punctuality, industry, initiative, health 
habits, safety habits, and work habits. The 
students on these personality traits are 
marked as high, average, or low. (3) An 
extra curricular activity card containing all 
of the school’s activities with columns for 
each of the high school years. (4) Space 
for subjects taken for each of the high 
school years with columns concerning 
credits earned, final average, and results in 
the state board examinations. (5) Library 
reading record for each of the high school 
years which includes the number of books 
read with columns for fiction or non-fiction. 
(6) The after school record which includes 
space for further education, places em- 
ployed, date of marriage, and date of death. 
(7) Space providing for the record of in- 
telligence tests and achievement tests. (8) 
Ample space for additional remarks con- 
cerning outstanding achievements or mis- 
achievements of each child is provided.— 
New Prague Public Schools, New Prague, 
Minnesota. 

b. Our cumulative record folder designed 
by ourselves, contains pertinent informa- 
tion regarding school achievement, health, 
test records, family history, educational 
plans, employment record, evaluation of 
personal assets, educational and vocational 
follow-up. This record starts with the stu- 
dent in the first grade and follows through 
school. We try to keep in touch with a 
majority of students until they are situated 
in their life work.—Eagle Grove Public 
Schools, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

c. In each file the following information 
is contained: 


1. “My Educational Plan’’—a book- 
let containing eight forms: 
a. Individual Survey 
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(1) Personal Information 
(2) Family Record 
(3) Health and Physical Condi- 
tion 
(4) Scholastic Survey 
. Recreational Inventory 
. High School Activities Record 
. Personality Rating 
. Community Service Plan 
Course Outline and Class Rec- 
ord 
g. Vocational Survey 
h. Outlook for Vocational Plans 
i. Plan of Action 
2. Autobiography 
. Anecdotal records 
4. Results of testing material 
a. Mental ability 
b. Kuder Preference Interest Test 
c. Special abilities 
5. Small picture of student 
6. Newspaper clippings.—Searcy Pub- 
lic Schools, Searcy, Arkansas. 


an hee fol (ey sop: 


w 


Characteristic III of the Self-Study Guide 


Provision is made whereby each teacher is en- 
couraged to use the complete minimum essential 
information about each of his pupils. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 43 schools in QUENCY 
17 different states) 
Cumulative record of pupil is made 
available to teacher...............- 27 
Certain test data about pupils are pre- 
pareditomteachers.ens soe eee eee be) 
Faculty meetings may be devoted to a 
consideration of cumulative record 
ata... op costs ery niers eee ees 9 
Cumulative records of pupils are placed 
with homeroom teachers............ 5 
Teachers receive certain information 
about home visitations............. 3 
Follow-up data about pupils are fur- 
nished! toi téachersm. cent be ieiaeteee 2 
School has published cumulative record 
GOES 058 grater aie ee eas 2 
Guidance committee in the school plan 
use of cumulative record materials... 1 
Homeroom teachers are required to 
make home visitations............. I 
Test results are sent to the home of the 
PUPIL eee hie ee rut I 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC III 


a. A complete folder is made and placed 
in the hands of the homeroom teacher of 
his students containing accumulative rec- 
ord, grades, testing results, teacher ratings, 
and activities. The homeroom teachers 
make use of these in building the student’s 
program. Student teachers working with 
critic teachers study our records carefully 
about each pupil. We keep available for 
teacher’s use copies of student psycho- 
graphs by complete classes. Teachers use 
these for any classes.—The University 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

b. 1. Following records on file outside 
of vault: 

a. Graduates and drop-outs,1937- 
1948 

b. Current students, grades 7-11 

c. Senior class in separate file 

2. Files are located outside of Coun- 
selors’ offices, in a semi-private 
waiting office which may be used 
for conferences, working with 
folders, etc. The office in which 
files are located is not open to 
students, and a secretary controls 
any traffic if necessary. 

3. Dittoed sheets outlining the loca- 
tion, use, and handling of the files, 
folders and records is placed in the 
hands of every staff member and 
discussed at the opening fall meet- 
ing, with periodical reminders and 
staff meetings during the year. 

4. Weekly meetings available for dis- 
semination of information to the 
entire staff. 

5. Periodical meetings with home- 
room advisers. 

6. Individual conferences with teach- 
ers. 

7. Dittoed materials calling atten- 
tion to new facts, information, 
etc., that affect staff. Typed or 
handwritten notes referring spe- 
cific teachers to new information 
concerning individual pupils in 
the class. 

8. Mimeo cards 4” X6” summarizing 
pertinent information prepared 
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for each student in each class filed 
with the teacher. (Summarized 
from cumulative folders) 
g. Brief case study made on majority 
of students according to needs, 
available for use of teachers. 
(Summarized from cumulative 
records) 
to. Copies of Iowa Educational De- 
velopment Tests filed with each 
departmental office for use of 
teachers in that department. 
11. Teachers are requested to forward 
concise comments as to observa- 
tions made on individual students. 
(Forms are provided) 
12. Case conferences on students. 
13. At end of each quarter, school is 
dismissed in the afternoons for 
the week before vacation so staff 
meets with the Personnel Director 
and discusses the outstanding 
problems of students in each class 
for a basis of greater understand- 
ing and basis for further guidance 
work with the student.—Uwmi- 
versity High School, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
c. Each Home Room teacher is required 
to make a home visit with each of his 
pupils before the end of the first nine weeks 
period of the first semester. The Home 
Room teacher is first furnished with a com- 
plete cumulative record to study before 
each call is made. We have found over a 
period of years that this is one of the strong- 
est selling points of the school to the public. 
—Duncan City Schools, Duncan, Oklahoma. 
d. We use the second-hour teacher as a 
homeroom teacher. However all teachers 
are urged to make use of all material avail- 
able. 
In addition to information we accumu- 
late from records that we carry from 1st 
grade on through high school we use the 
following measurements program: 
1. Minimum 
a. New California Short-form Test of 
Mental Maturity 

b. SRA Primary Mental Abilities 

c. Progressive Achievement Test— 
Tiegs and Clark 

d. Kuder Preference Record 
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e. The Adjustment Inventory—Bell 
f. Physical Test—eye, ears, etc. 
2. Special for Remedial Purpose 
a. SRA Reading Record 
b. SRA Mental Abilities Non-Verbal 
c. Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals 
3. Vocational Guidance and Placement 
a. Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test 
b. Test of Mechanical Comprehension 
—Bennett 
c. Minnesota Clerical Test 


Results of the above tests are kept in 
individual student folders and are available 
to teachers. Information relative to I.Q. is 
kept in code form and is interpreted as 
needed. 

Students having particular difficulty in 
any field are given appropriate special test 
and remedial work recommended.—Ada 
High School, Ada, Oklahoma. 


Characteristic IV of the Self-Study Guide 


Person in charge considers guidance a vital part 
of the school program. He is well prepared in psy- 
chology, mental hygiene and character education. 
He has a thorough and sympathetic understanding 
of and ability to work with adolescents. He knows 
working conditions, requirements, opportunities 
and training for various occupations. He has skill 
in use and interpretation of tests. He has made an 
extensive study of guidance as a factor in the educa- 
tional program. 


THE OpTimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 30 schools in 
11 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Members of the faculty responsible for 
the guidance program have had spe- 
cial guidance courses............... 19 
Members of the faculty with special 
counseling responsibilities have had 
work experience other than in educa- 


BLOM teers especie Go Seeker oN oats 7 
Counselor study occupational informa- 
tion in the community............. 4 


Counselors work closely with helping 
pupils to make educational and voca- 


tionaliplanse= serene een. 4 
Counselors have had experience in com- 
MUNICYACOUDS eee een ae 2 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC IV 


a. Person in charge considers guidance a 
vital part of the school program. He is well 
prepared in psychology, mental hygiene, 
and character education. He has a thorough 
and sympathetic understanding of and abil- 
ity to work with adolescents. He knows 
working conditions, requirements, oppor- 
tunities, and training for various occupa- 
tions. He has skill in use and interpretation 
of tests. He has made an extensive study of 
guidance as a factor in the educational 
program. 

The principal, who has had training in 
philosophy, theology, and psychology, has 
been in the school for the past twenty 
years and knows thoroughly the working 
conditions of the locality and its opportuni- 
ties. 

The vice principal and four guidance 
counselors have had special courses in psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, character educa- 
tion, and guidance.—St. Mary High School, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

b. Person in charge has had considerable 
experience outside of the school room as 
salesman, foreman, accountant, and in 
school work has made out the Every Pupil 
State Tests for four years in addition to 
serving as a test operator in the U. S. armed 
forces.—North College Hill Pubitc Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

c. Our people in charge have training in 
psychology, mental hygiene, guidance, 
some of which came after they discovered 
the challenge which guidance offered. They 
have worked in various lines of work and 
both have had work experience in employ- 
ment and personnel service. They are con- 
stantly calling on business and professional 
men, through the local service clubs, for 
group discussion and pupil interview. Some 
tests are required and some voluntary. In 
most cases the student is given an analysis 
and an opportunity to ask questions.— 
Senior High School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC V 

a. A group-study guidance outline was 
constructed by committees made up of 
all of the high school teachers in our 
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Characteristic V of the Self-Study Guide 


School has a carefully planned program of guid- 
ance. All staff members are used to the extent of 
their ability and each knows his place in the whole 
plan. Full-time counselors are provided in ratio 
1:500 pupils. Adequate consultation service is 
available for assistance in dealing with special 
problems. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 13 schools in QUENCY 
8 different states) 
Teachers are viewed as counselors..... 4 
Faculty committees working coopera- 
tively plan for guidance program.... 2 
Manuals and/or handbooks are used for 
special group counseling ........... 2 
Library has professional materials avail- 
ablestorthe faculty. a.com once. I 
Audio-visual materials on occupations 
ake Used LesulaLlymrcwens anaes I 


Assembly programs are geared to help 
achieve the aims of the guidance pro- 
LATA oe crore Sepats a cree Rae eects I 

Faculty meetings are held on guidance... 

Full-time counselor is assigned to posi- 
CLON=—TALIONT 3 5OO0c as ever sissy sans siete. I 


county. A full time guidance director for 
our schools of over 400 pupils and a half- 
time counselor for the smaller schools 
serves as a committee for its constant revi- 
sion. All teachers are assigned to a special 
division of our group guidance curriculum 
and go from section to section to lead guid- 
ance discussions. Each homeroom teacher 
also acts as the personal counselor for her 
homeroom pupils.—Rivesville High School, 
Rivesville, West Virginia. 

b. One man specifically assigned as coun- 
selor for each year in high school; freshman, 
junior, and senior counselors have fourteen 
periods a week of teaching, sophomore 
counselor has only seven; the remainder of 
their time is spent in counseling. 

One man teaches guidance twice a week 
to each of the two senior groups. This 
course covers the following (not ex- 
haustive): a testing program including the 
Kuder Preference Chart, or its equivalent; 
guest speakers from the various professions ; 
how to study, etc. They have various cata- 
logs at their disposal which give information 
on various schools of higher learning; 
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library instruction is a very definite part of 
the program and later we shall give the 
American Council Psychological examina- 
tion as a help toward determining their 
abilities for a field they may choose to 
follow. 

These five men are specifically charged 
with counseling and guidance, though all 
the staff are made to feel that this is a defi- 
nite part of their teaching. The four men 
mentioned as class counselors have the 
privilege of calling a student out of class 
at any time for a conference. Naturally 
the length of the conferences varies but 
each counselor has a private interview with 
each student at least once each semester. 

I make a great deal of our classes in reli- 
gion as a guidance help since there we try 
to direct their moral life. Moreover, each 
year we have a three day retreat in which 
we call in a man from some other school to 
give four talks a day, for three days, to 
help the boys to orientate themselves 
and their relations to their neighbor, them- 
selves, and their Creator. 

As each report card comes out we give 
copies of the grades to the counselor for 
that year; he can compare them with the 
past and if there is notable falling in grades 
he can make it a point to call in the student 
and talk over the situation with him. 

We use a rather lengthy form which we 
ask the students to fill out. These are given 
to the counselor without even the Principal 
going through them for the information 
that they might give. Frequently the in- 
formation given here is the starting point 
for a conference. 

When a student has a problem he has 
several persons with whom he may discuss it; 
either his class counselor, or the man who 
teaches the vocational guidance class in 
senior year, or any member of the staff. I 
believe this gives the student a wide range 
of choice so that he can choose the man he 
feels confidence in—this is a very important 
factor in guidance work. 

Eligibility for athletic teams is used as a 
guidance technique since the principal al- 
ways has a conference with those who be- 
come ineligible. Our eligibility is deter- 
mined by each report card as it comes out. 
I know that this is effective in helping the 
boys to make a sincere effort in their stud- 
ies since sometimes there is a definite diffi- 
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culty in the way of their study and with 
help it can be removed. 

Conferences with the parents when they 
attend the meetings of the Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Clubs are also a definite help in 
guidance. At other times either the parents 
request that they may come out (and they 
are encouraged to do so) or else the faculty 
member may ask them to come to the 
school to talk over the situation. 

The possibility of weekly confession is 
had for all the students during the regular 
school day, during prolonged periods so that 
the subject matter does not suffer. I feel that 
such a catharsis is a definite help for any 
student both in his attitude to study and to 
life in genera] and goes a far way toward 
making him happy and contented. 

I also consider the entrance examinations 
a help in guidance for we usually try to put 
students in sections where they will not at 
any time feel inferior.—Regis High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Characteristic VI of the Self-Study Guide 


There is a well planned in-service training pro- 
gram. Faculty meetings, discussion groups, and 
individual conferences are devoted to this topic. 
Adequate reading materials are put in the hands 
of the staff. Summer school courses in guidance 
are strongly recommended. 


Tue OprtimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 17 schools in 
8 different state) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Faculty meetings are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the guidance program.. 9 

Professional guidance materials are 
available to counselors and/or 
teachers waiters sn atcriecs os steer 8 

Faculty members take courses in guid- 
ance through extension or summer 


COUESES sera sar ay onsce ous toe: shaystere o acsterear sce © 6 
College professors hold in-service train- 

ing sessions for the faculty.......... 3 
Guidance materials have been pub- 

Tech. oa powered huriemncreeeneaaa cay I 
Audio-visual materials are used for in- 

SEnvICesbralNIN Detect tens feceisre ceeiciers I 


Faculty member has held responsible 
professional committee assignments 


related to guidance programs....... I 
Principal confers with individual teach- 
ETS etic e earners ieee es ute ale Smee 6 I 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VI 


a. There is a well-planned in-service 
training program. Faculty meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, and individual conferences 
are devoted to this topic. Adequate reading 
materials are put in the hands of the staff. 
Summer courses in guidance are strongly 
recommended. 

Faculty meetings are held at regular in- 
tervals, and special meetings, as the need 
arises. Members of the personnel depart- 
ment of the various industries of the city 
often attend these meetings to discuss the 
opportunities for employment in their spe- 
cific organizations. 

Every summer staff members attend 
summer school to acquaint themselves with 
the newest developments and trends in 
their particular fields—St. Mary High 
School, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

b. Each semester we try to sponsor some 
type of course from the State University 
for the benefit of our teachers. Such a 
course is voluntary and a part of the ex- 
pense is borne by the Board of Education. 
We also charge each teacher in the system 
a fee of fifty cents per semester for books 
for the teachers’ library. This circulates 
more and better material for our teachers 
to read.—Duncan City Schools, Duncan, 
Oklahoma. 

c. One teachers’ meeting each month is 
devoted to guidance detail work. Each 
classroom teacher brings to the meeting a 
list of children who she thinks need help of 
any kind. She has a talk with the home- 
room teacher of each of these children and 
gives and receives information. The visiting 
teacher is present at these meetings and if 
the homeroom teacher needs more informa- 
tion concerning the home of the child she 
gives that information or makes a visit if 
the child is not in her files and then gives 
it to the homeroom teacher. These meetings 
are completely informal and terribly noisy 
since twelve conversations are always going 
on at once. They last from thirty minutes 
to an hour and a half. (We have only twenty- 
four teachers in our building and I doubt if 
such a plan would work in a school very 
much larger.) 

Of our eight formal teachers’ meetings of 
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the year three are devoted to guidance- 


topics. The subjects are: OUR RURAL 
STUDENTS, THE HOMES THEY COME 
FROM, and HIGH SCHOOL COURTSHIPS. 


The teacher in charge of each of these 
meetings talks for about fifteen minutes 
outlining her ideas on the subject; she then 
acts as chairman for a general discussion 
in which everyone takes part. These meet- 
ings are scheduled to last only thirty 
minutes and anyone may leave at the end 
of that time but it is always more than 
an hour before the discussion ceases. 

The Pauls Valley Teachers’ Association, 
made up of all of the teachers in the sys- 
tem (56), devotes three of its nine meetings 
per year to subjects concerning guidance. 
For these meetings we use authorities from 
the State University and the state mental 
health association as speakers. We try 
always to arrange for a question period 
after the speech. Dr. John Rogers, President 
of the Oklahoma Mental Health Associa- 
tion was the speaker for our January, 1949, 
meeting. 

Magazine articles and books on guidance 
are passed on to faculty members from the 
superintendent and principal. These mate- 
rials are kept in the offices to be used by all 
teachers at any time. 

Our emphasis on teachers’ taking guid- 
ance courses in summer school has resulted 
in one of our faculty members doing con- 
siderable work in that field and we have 
reason to believe that more and more teach- 
ers will take special school courses as our 
program continues. 

We use National Forum materials for 
group guidance work in our daily home- 
room periods.—Pauls Valley Junior-Senior 
High School, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. 

d. The counselor has had the opportu- 
nity of talking before both high school and 
elementary faculty members. Concerning 
reading material of a professional nature in 
the guidance work, it has been stated by 
the State Director of the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Services of the 
State Department of Education that we 
have one of the best professional libraries 
in the state. The classroom teachers use 
this material as needed. Summer school 
courses in guidance are taken not only by 
the counselor but by other faculty mem- 
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bers as well. — Searcy Public Schools, Searcy, 
Arkansas. 

e. This school has a printed guidance 
program for each grade. Teachers receive 
regular bulletins on in-service training in 
guidance. Half of the faculty meetings are 
devoted to guidance and allied subjects. Our 
Library has a special section of guidance 
material— Norwalk High School, Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


Characteristic VII of the Self-Study Guide 


A carefully planned program of counseling has 
been developed after ample staff participation. 
Competent counselors have been assigned. Time, 
facilities, and materials are provided. A planned 
testing program adds to cumulative data about 
pupils. Counselors have time to work with teachers, 
parents, and community agencies. Community 
resources are used. All teachers feel a responsibility 


for helping pupils. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 13 schools in QUENCY 
8 different states) 
Each pupil is interviewed each year 

about his plans by counselor........ 6 
A coordinated testing program is in 

OPETAM ON os stasis a cweyaraee ere ever 4 
Cumulative record of pupil is used in 

counseling each pupil.............. 3 
Community agencies are used in counsel- 

ING PLOLTAMrn et sere ere 3 
Counselors counsel with teachers....... 2 
Teachers help counselors to determine 

pupils who need special counseling... 1 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VII 


a. The parents of pupils who attend 
White Bear High School at White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota, receive profiles of their 
son’s or daughter’s results on the Iowa tests 
of Educational Development and other 
tests results with an interpretation. Samples 
of the communications sent to the homes are 
quoted herewith: 


To PARENTS 


Dear Parents: 
The Iowa Educational Development Test 
required 7} hours of writing time spread 
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over three days. It is corrected by electrical 
machine and the results determined by the 
University of Iowa. 

The value of the test enables the teacher 
to consider individual differences among the 
students in class work and enables the 
counselor to consider this information along 
with mental ability and measured interests 
to aid in choosing the most suitable course 
of study while in high school as well as to 
help plan for a future occupation in each 
case. 

Three measures are important in the 
study of your child’s profile: 

1) Theover-all pattern in ink of the pro- 
file itself{—its ups and downs—its strong 
points and weaker ones. The stronger ones 
are your child’s aptitudes. This knowledge 
is important so that stress in school work 
and course planning can be made in the 
proper places. 

2) His profile (in ink) compared with his 
White Bear oth grade class average which 
is shown in red. The more a given score 
rises above the class average (red line) the 
more aptitude your child has in a particu- 
lar field. For example, his math score may 
not be his highest score (highest peak) but 
may nevertheless represent his best per- 
formance since it rose above the class aver- 
age in math more than any other score rose 
above its class average. If the ink line show- 
ing your child’s performance falls below 
the red line then the less the distance be- 
tween a given score and class average the 
more the aptitude. 

3) His over-all pattern (inink) compared 
to the national averages which are shown by 
the printed dotted line or broken line. All 
students in White Bear High School will 
excel a higher percent of students on the 
national averages than they are able to 
excel in White Bear High School since the 
competiton here is more keen than in the 
national sampling. National averages are 
shown by the printed broken lines. If, for 
example, a score falls above the broken line 
marked with a 75 in the circle then that 
score is higher than 75% of the ninth 
graders of the country who took the test. 

The last important item to notice is the 
score made on the test as a whole which is 
called “‘composite score” on the profile. 

No matter where the profile falls whether 
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above or below the class average, just as 
much importance is given to the high and 
low points since the peaks show aptitudes. 
Some students will fall below the class 
average (red line) because their aptitudes 
are entirely different and separate from that 
of scholastic achievement. Mechanical apti- 
tude, for example, is not being measured 
by this test and a given student may possess 
this aptitude. Nevertheless a high school 
diploma is important to him and so we de- 
sire that he earn a diploma. We ask only 
that the student do his best in our school. 
There will be other tests given your child, 
even one in mechanical aptitude, and he 
will be informed of the test results since 
they are primarily for his benefit. 

Since the test scores have been reduced to 
30 standard scores—each score represents 
thousands of ninth graders who reached this 
point so that when White Bear High School 
reaches the 63rd percentile on the composite 
score, it did so by excelling 89% of the 
schools of the country, of the profile for 
schools. Student Counselor. 


To Pupits 
Class 


Otis MENTAL Test RESULTS. 


This test shows that in White Bear High 
School competition you should earn an 
average grade of Ot HIGHER; never 
a lower grade than the one indicated. If you 
do earn a lower grade than the one recorded 
above, you are underachieving and someone 
with less ability worked harder and traded 
grades with you. Your grade recorded above 
was given to someone else if not to you. 


Name 


KupDER INTEREST TEST RESULTS 


Name of Occupational Field 
1st Choice 
2nd Choice ~ 
3rd Choice 


1. A PR (percentile rank) of go in this 
test means that your interest is more in- 
tense in that particular field than 90% of 
the population, a PR of 75 means a stronger 
interest than 75% of the population. 

2. An interest should reach the 75th per- 
centile to be important. 

3. The PR on this test indicates interest 


PR 
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only—not ability. Ability will result from 
training in the field. 

4. You should prepare for an occupation 
that follows one of the interests above, 
preferably the first choice. 

5. You should plan to train in for 
your future occupation as evidenced by 
results of other tests in our files. 

6. A list of occupations that illustrate the 
various occupational fields in your three 
choices accompanies this report. It is a 
partial list only, but it will give you an 
idea of the types of work indicated by 
your choices. 

7. Feel free to come to the counselor’s 
office to discuss your future plans and to 
obtain information on the ratings of col- 
leges and and the courses within the col- 
leges, or any other information pertaining 
to your future occupation. Obtain a coun- 
selor’s permit from your study hall teacher 
to leave the study hall to visit the coun- 
selor’s office or come after school hours. 


WITHIN THE SCHOOL 


REcORD OF IOWA EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT Test (Three day test) 


PR on Tests 1 2 3 
4 — 5——— 6 7 
8 9 Tests 1 through 8 


(Composite score) 


Name of Tests—z. Social Studies Back- 
ground. 2 Natural Science Background. 
3. Correctness in Writing (Grammar). 4. 
Quantitative Thinking (Math). 5. Ability 
to Read Social Studies. 6. Ability to Read 
Natural Sciences. 7. Ability to Read Lit- 
erature. 8. General Vocabulary. 9. Uses 
of Sources of Information. 

Definition of PR.—A student’s PR shows 
the percent of students in the same 
classification (sophomore, junior, etc.) 
that earned a lower score than he did. A 
PR of 75 means that a student surpassed 
75% of his classmates in the test and 25% 
surpassed him.—White Bear High School, 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota. 

A copy of a form used by the White Bear 

School at White Bear Lake, Minnesota is 

quoted herewith. 
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FRroM TEACHER TO COUNSELOR 
This pupil needs attention of guidance office 


Name of pupil 
Date 
Grade pan = 
(Please check the items in which you 
think this pupil needs special attention) 

1. Health 

2. Home situation 

3. Emotional adjustment 

4. Personality —__ 

5. Social adjustment 

6. Improvement of conduct 

7. Educational plans 

8. Program adjustment 

g. Study habits 
to. Financial aid 

11. Interest test 

12. Other test-name 

13. Miscellaneous 
Anecdotal remarks = 
Name of teacher 
—White Bear High School, White Bear Lake, 
Minnesota. 

b. Students, on entering our school, are 
assigned to an adviser for their three years 
with us. These advisers work with them on 
their general problems and on their election 
of courses. Each adviser has about fifteen 
students. Then we have a boys and girls 
counselor who counsel on problems or diffi- 
culties arising. They act also as a final 
check on schedules, have supervision of the 
testing program, etc. 

Testing program includes intelligence, ap- 
titude, etc. plus tests in various fields of 
interest. Counselors have abbreviated sched- 
ules, freedom from study hall assignments, 
and less activities. 

The work also includes questionnaires 
from follow-up after graduation. On this 
work clerical assistance is given.—Senior 
High School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


SPEcIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VIII 


a. This item may have been checked 
without sufficient forethought at the time 
the questionnaire was completed. There are 
no doubt exceptions in our school insofar 
as individual teachers are concerned, even 
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Characteristic VIII of the Self-Study Guide 


Classroom teachers consistently plan instruc- 
tion to make classroom work contribute maximally 
to the counseling and guidance program. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 15 schools in 
11 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Classroom teachers assist in the counsel- 
AINE TPOCESS A ae eieee chee ie mee eee 6 
Classroom teachers present through their 


. Classroom teachers use persons in the 
community to assist in providing occu- 


pationalgintormation cme serie ar 4 
Classroom teachers study autobiog- 
Faphiesrolapupilsme. eee cme «eae 2 


Curricular adjustment is in terms of 
meeting the needs of homogeneous 
PLOUPS Per eine eecereea Gee cme ale eer 2 

Classroom teachers use audio-visual ma- 
terials to assist pupils with occupa- 
tionaluplannin gee teeter e ee 


Posters and bulletins are used......... I 

Work experience program is available to 
Certaimypupilssyeceersccs dkccsstonsccuere 6 eur I 

Pupils assist in making occupational 
SULV CVS ap te eeccrsies secs syonsre cegserers's I 


more so applicable when the word “con- 
sistently” is applied. The instruction in our 
vocational classes is directly related to the 
vocational portion of our over-all program. 
Work experience is provided for our senior 
stenography students who are employed for 
twenty hours downtown in the spring on a 
non-payment basis. The plan has worked 
out to the satisfaction of employer, stu- 
dent and instructor. Vocations are discussed 
in classes; themes are written on vocational 
topics of interest to students; teachers refer 
students constantly to the library for voca- 
tional materials; vocational talks are held 
in conjunction with classes; students make 
visits to industrial concerns as part of their 
classwork. One of our business classes is 
conducting a lengthy house-to-house sur- 
vey which should prove of value not only 
for the experience provided but for the in- 
formation obtained. Six weeks are spent on 
vocational study in this class. Vocational, 
achievement, and aptitude tests are ad- 
ministered and results made available to 
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teachers for classroom use.—Senior High 
School, Windom, Minnesota. 

b. I believe that the classroom teachers 
consistently keep in mind the welfare of 
the students both mental, moral and eco- 
nomic in presenting instruction of subject 
matter. Many teachers to an unusual de- 
gree give personal interviews to direct the 
thinking of students toward future develop- 
ment either as upperclassmen or as college 
and technical school students. Some of the 
teachers have shown films dealing with 
students’ aptitudes for different vocations. 
Such films are Finding Your Life’s Work 
and Choosing Your Vocation.—Ardmore 
Senior High School, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


Characteristic IX of the Self-Study Guide 


In addition to ‘3? teachers have assigned re- 
sponsibility for critical study of the community 
and of pupil needs as a basis for continuous cur- 
riculum change. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
or ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 10 schools in 
6 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Teacher committees help to determine 
the school’s philosophy, pupils’ needs 
and services of community agencies.. 4 
Each teacher is designated to work as 
an individual and with faculty groups 
in the study of curriculum needs..... 2 
Teachers are assigned to work with 
people in the community through 
VISIEA LIONS ie. satersastegreg nets y recites I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC [X 


a. The Council Staff of the school made a 
personal contact call with our students 
through class groups as well as our Civic 
and Study Clubs (many of whom are made 
up of former students) to see what things in 
our school meant the most to them, as well 
as what courses or subjects that did the 
least for them. To our surprise they felt 
that we should require more of the tool 
subjects or a greater concentration upon 
Mathematics, English, History and the 
Sciences, and not permit students to enroll 
in too many vocational subjects. This type 
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of study is going on again this year and is 
bringing many results in curriculum revi- 
sion as well as a better understanding be- 
tween schoolsand the community.—Duncan 
City Schools, Duncan, Oklahoma. 

b. We have curriculum work in progress 
at all times. Depending upon the problems 
dealt with, the community and pupil needs 
are considered. The questionnaire to gradu- 
ates is studied in connection with curricular 
changes. Curricular studies are not confined 
to Senior High School—they involve com- 
mittees from the entire city system or from 
the Junior and Senior High Schools as the 
need dictates.—Senior High School, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


Characteristic X of the Self-Study Guide 


Parents, employers and other citizens understand 
how community resources are used in the guidance 
and counseling program; special educational and 
vocational conferences are carried on through as- 
sistance of citizens in the community; community 
occupational surveys are made; work experience 
opportunities are adapted to needs of boys and 
girls; follow-up surveys are made to determine 
what happens to former high school pupils; com- 
munity employers cooperate with the school in 
placement of boys and girls; counseling services are 
available to out-of-school youth. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


or ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 11 schools in QUENCY 
7 different states) 

Occupational information is presented 

by representatives of community 

PLOUDS Wa elt a ae ci aie tees 5 
Follow-up study data are used as occu- 

pational information: .....<......:- 4 


Newspaper clippings, pictures, radio, 
public address system and/or letters 
of former pupils are used as follow-up 
LALA NOR UTNE FETS s aut soo stato 4 

Follow-up procedure includes adding 
supplemental data about former 
pupils to cumulative record......... 3 

Testing and counseling service is avail- 
able to both in-school and out-of- 


Sschoolindividualsetiweeane see ee I 
Special educational and vocational con- 
fETENCES Are El Ga. seus steric esac |e I 


Principal meets with school board to dis- 
cussneeds of school... 0s 3.fc il. > I 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC X 


a. Any boy or girl who can show he has a 
part time job can have his schedule of 
classes so arranged to permit his employ- 
ment. 

A follow-up program of graduates of the 
previous year was made and plans are 
under way now for a study of graduates of 
earlier dates, also a possible follow-up on 
drop outs. 

Local service clubs joined in a business- 
school day with junior and senior boys. 
After dinner, each boy spent the afternoon 
with a businessman in the field of his in- 
terest. 

Our testing and counseling service is 
available to all members of the community, 
in school and out-of-school. 

Explanation of the school guidance pro- 
gram and its possible use to the com- 
munity was given at each of the service 
clubs by some member of the faculty.— 
Eaton Rapids Public Schools, Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan. 

b. Our “trades” instructor in cooperation 
with the Employment Service has set up 
community occupational surveys. Our 
community employers cooperate by filling 
out questionnaires in regard to the pupils 
who work for them. Citizens in the com- 
munity who are specialists in their respec- 
tive fields talk to the student body. We keep 
a record for five years, of what happens to 
our high school graduates. Our visual aids 
instructor keeps the public informed 
through illustrated lectures to the various 
community clubs.—Sidney City Schools, 
Sidney, Nebraska. 

c. Every member of the Dowling Club 
receives a subscription to the school paper. 
Each year the members of the graduating 
class are given an honorary membership in 
the Dowling Club. Each year alumni 
write back to the editor, telling him where 
they are and what they are doing and he in 
turn prints this information in the school 
paper. In this way, we keep in contact with 
our former students.—Dowling High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Characteristic XI of the Self-Study Guide 


Parents and all staff members participate in 
““pre-orientation” program of ‘‘receiving” school; 
community resources are used in helping pupils 
to adjust to activities beyond high school; high 
school has a planned program for visitation of, and 
counseling by college and university representatives; 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of objective 
evidence and a planned program of committee study. 


Tue OptimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 


(as reported by 12 schools in QUENCY 


8 different states) 


College and university representatives 
hold conferences with high school pu- 


pils 


Special group meetings of pupils new to 
the school are a part of the orientation 
PLOSTAM cers eters ea eres stra ences 4 
Pupils are assisted in educational and 
vocational planning through counsel- 


ing 


Scholarships are awarded on objective 
ANnGISUbJECt ve DaSiSes ya. eircnslerdeleke 3 
Meetings between teachers and parents 
are held to study problems of pupils... 3 
High school handbook for pupils is used 


in orientation program............. I 
Homeroom teachers have a curriculum 
handbook available for pupils to use. 1 


Parents of eighth graders meet with 
faculty in order to help pupils plan 


forhighischoollcee F5..s008 8. sia see I 
Sending school provides pupil data to 

TECELVING SCHOO! waewretemicrya elke a ee re I 
Receiving school has visiting day for 

prospective new enrollees........... I 


Parents as well as pupils are given the 
opportunity to counsel by college and 
university representatives.......... I 

Career Day is held once a year........ I 


a. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 


CHARACTERISTIC XI 


. Two planned meetings during the 


year for parents and_ teachers 
where the various problems of 
students may be studied. 


. Invitation is given to parents of 


the students to visit the schools 
at any time they desire. 


. A special meeting is offered to the 


eighth grade parents where they 
may meet and talk with the teach- 


ers and assist in planning the 
eighth grader’s schedule in high 
school. 


. Community resources 


(a) The Huddle—recreation cen- 
cer; 

(b) Bicycle Club. 

(c) Conservation Club. 


. College and University represen- 


tatives are permitted to schedule 
meetings in advance and all inter- 
ested students are excused from 
classes to interview them.—Ba- 
tavia Public Schools, Batavia, Ill1- 
nots. 


. All students are received by ap- 


plication. 


. The sending school sends records 


of the child and has option of 
having a faculty member or stu- 
dents from the receiving school 
come to the sending school to 
answer questions. 


. The receiving school plans for 


students to see the school on an 
orientation day, the plans of 
which are worked out by the stu- 
dent council. 


. After this orientation day stu- 


dents come in at a later date to 
make elections for the coming 
school year. Parents are urged to 
attend these meetings. 


. When students enter school in the 


Fall provision is made for a “Get 
Acquainted” party. Each new 
student is a guest of a student who 
has been in the school. 


. Any student who has attended the 


high school may call upon it for 
aid in college or job placement. 


. Visitation days are arranged for 


college representatives. In this 
case the local campus facilities 
are used heavily for counseling 
services. 


. On college freshman days the ad- 


visors visit coileges in Michigan 
where former students are in at- 
tendance. 


. A planned scholarship program 


has been worked out. Individual 
conferences are carried on not 
only with seniors but underclass- 
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men who are potential scholarship 
material. Development of the in- 
dividual is sought not only in 
academic, but social areas. At- 
tempts are then made to place 
those individuals who have scho- 
lastic and personality require- 
ments and have financial need. 

1o. Parents are kept in close working 
relationship with the school. Case 
clinics are held where the parent 
talks with all of his child’s teach- 
ers. These clinics are requested 
sometimes by the school, some- 
times by the parent. 

All in all, the total philosophy of the 
guidance work has been built around the 
principles of human growth and develop- 
ment.—Western State High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XII 


a. The principal is responsible for place- 
ment service. He is in close contact with 
business and industry personally and 
through the Area Co-ordinator who serves 
as contact man between the school and local 
business and industry. Personnel needs are 
passed on to the principal and in many cases 
to the coordinator. Referrals are made to 
the various personnel managers, after the 
applicant has been interviewed by the co- 
ordinator and principal. Applicants are 
often chosen upon recommendation of de- 
partment heads and advisors. Whenever 
necessary, school schedules are changed to 
meet employment needs. In a few cases, 
courses which conflict with employment 
schedules are given through correspond- 
ence. Parents are always contacted before 
a student is interviewed relative to employ- 
ment. A definite follow-up program follows, 
monthly reports are submitted by the em- 
ployer, and students are interviewed after 
the rst week of employment.—Algonac 
Public School, Algonac, Michigan. 

b. 1. A distributive education coordina- 
tor and the principal clear all ap- 
plications for employment. 

2. The student, his parents and the 
employer sign a permit for work 
during school hours. 
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Characteristic XII of the Self-Study Guide 


Principal or designated staff member is re- 
sponsible for placement service; a coordinated 
plan of referral for employment is in operation; 
employment needs are disseminated to pupils and 
staff; school schedules of pupils are adjusted to 
meet employment needs; parents are consulted 
concerning part-time employment of sons and 
daughters; some follow-up takes place. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 20 schools in QUENCY 
10 different states) 

Necessary adjustments in school sched- 
ules of pupil are made for part-time 
EMployment.caan.= ses eee ents 9 

Principal is responsible for the place- 
MENTISELVICE <saisi A dete eee eke cies = 8 

Pupils in part-time employment are 
supervised closely by the school..... 3 

Coordinator is responsible for assisting 
pupils in obtaining employment and 
supervising pupils in part-time em- 
ployment? 22 oo soe ee 3 

School cooperates with placement serv- 
icesHinecommunityer sec eee 2 

Employment office contains follow-up 
TECOrdSi eae ee woe oe ee 2 

Occupational information provided pu- 
pils through class instruction, as- 
semblies, conferences and/or clinics.. 2 

Designated faculty members are in 
charge of placement service......... I 

Bulletin board and mimeographed bul- 
letins are used to help pupils with in- 
formation about employment....... I 


3. Class schedules are adjusted to 
permit students to come to school 
at later periods and to leave earlier 
than regular students. 

4. The distributors education com- 
mittee consisting of three business 
men, two students and the coor- 
dinator discuss mutual problems. 

s. All faculty members are glad to 
assist students in adjustment of 
schedules, recommendations to em- 
ployers and assistance in any other 
way.—Yankton High School, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota. 

c. Job Placement Service is conducted in 
Watertown Senior High School primarily 
by two individuals. One of the commercial 
teachers is in charge of placement for office 
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jobs. All the advanced students take their 
work from her, and she is thus in a good 
position to know their capacity. Any re- 
quests for employment which come to us 
concerning office work are referred to her. 
Since we have no business college in this 
community of approximately thirteen thou- 
sand people, the high school must offer the 
necessary business training to meet require- 
ments in downtown offices. Considerable 
work is done by this staff member, which 
also includes placement of students previ- 
ously graduated from this high school. 

For non-office jobs, placement is taken 
care of by our Supervisor of Distributive 
Education who also places people in trades 
and industries which are non-distributive in 
character. The nature of his duties is such 
that he is in close contact with various 
business establishments downtown and thus 
in a good position to assist in this matter. 

Employment needs are given to pupils 
and staff by means of announcements on 
the official school bulletin board and in the 
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mimeographed bulletins which are sent out 
from the office. Follow-up during the sum- 
mer is made possible by the fact that 
every year any student who is interested in 
work for the summer fills in an employment 
registration card. A copy of this card is 
enclosed. This card gives the school a check 
on employment during the school year as 
well as a working list for referrals during the 
summer. 

School schedules with pupils are ad- 
justed to meet employment needs in several 
ways. For one thing, students may start 
school at either 8:00 or 8:40. Students 
who begin school at 8:00 are dismissed at 
3:08, and thus, have considerable time to 
work in the afternoon until business houses 
close. Other students stay until 3:50. In 
some instances, the classes of the pupils 
are scheduled to give them even a longer 
period in which to work if necessary. The 
consent of parents for employment is ob- 
tained by the student employment permits, 
a copy of which is enclosed. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT PERMIT 


Name 

Address 

Where employed 
Permanent or Temporary 
How long 

Time of day needed 


Age 
Telephone 


The above employment will be approved by the High School subject to the signature 
of the parents and the employer with the understanding that such approval will be with- 
drawn when school work becomes unsatisfactory. 


Student’s Signature Parent’s Signature 


Employer’s Signature 


Grade 2s “sites 
Telephone 


Name 
INAGTeSS ee eS 
1. Do you work outside of school hours 
2. For whom 
. Time of day 
. Permanent or temporary 
Number hours on Saturdays 
. If your answer to 1 is no, would you like to work 
puWhat time of day a oe ee ee ee lt oe ee ge 
. Type of work preferred, i.e.—office, clerical, mechanical, care of children, farm, etc. 
First choice 
Second choice 
g. State number of credits you will have by end of this year in: Typing 
hand ; Bookkeeping 
—Watertown Senior High School, Watertown, South Dakota. 


; Short- 
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d. We have a full time Diversified Occu- 
pations Coordinator and a one-half time 
Distributive Education Coordinator. These 
people also assist in the placement of other 
high school students not regularly enrolled 
in these vocational courses. 

Assemblies, guidance clinics and other 
programs are offered to promote thinking 
along the line of vocational selection. 

When students are placed on part-time 
jobs their schedules, where possible and 
practicable, are adjusted to fit the work 
schedule. Work permits are agreed upon 
and signed by parents and all student em- 
ployment is under supervision of coor- 
dinators and the high school principal. 

Business men are contacted through 
service organizations and the employment 
of high school students is urged. 

The D. O. Coordinator keeps up with the 
jobs that are available and with students 
that are willing to work. 

During the Christmas season we coop- 
erate with the merchants for extra help by 
permitting students to work the week be- 
fore Christmas. 

Attached you will find our special Christ- 
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mas work permit. For the past two years we 
have co-sponsored with the Chamber of 
Commerce a special sales course for adults 
and students who expect to work during 
the Christmas season.—Ada High School, 
Ada, Oklahoma. 


Characteristic XIII of the Self-Study Guide 


A planned program of follow-up studies is in 
progress; a plan of coordination contributes to 
studying post-high school adjustment; the counsel- 
ing program helps to determine in-high school 
adjustment of pupils. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 13 schools in QUENCY 
9 different states) 
Questionnaire is used to secure follow-up 
InfOrmatlonecr.ece eee 3 
Employment of school-leavers provides 
follow-upidatartcrcrieinne ee ere 3 
Progress of former graduates who at- 
tend colleges is appraised........... 2 
Evening classes assist in post high school 
AdjUStINENE reper crt oe else rctorousroier I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XIII 


a. The “Post-School Inventory” used by the Boonville High School at Boonville, Mis- 
souri in its follow-up program, is reproduced below. 


POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 


Mr 


Name. Mis: 


(Print in capitals) 


Miss 
*Married Girls 


(Write maiden name here) 


Present 
Address 
(Street and Number) 
City State 
Phone Date 


(If no phone, write “none”’) 


(Date this is filled in) 


Directions: Please answer the following questions carefully. Most of the questions can 
be answered by placing a check ‘‘X” in the appropriate square. On some the answers 
will have to be written. These questions can be answered in one or two words or a few 


short sentences. Please write plainly. 
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ALL REPLIES WILL BE TREATED AS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


I. 


What is your present employment 

status? 

(Check ‘“X”’ one) 

1 ( ) Employed full-time (30 or 
more hours per week) 

2 ( ) Employed part-time (less than 
30 hours per week) 

3 ( ) Doing housework at home, not 
otherwise employed, and not seek- 
ing outside employment. 

4 ( ) Unemployed, and not seeking 
work, 

5 ( ) Unemployed, and 
work. 

6 ( ) Going to school full time. 

7 ( ) Taking compulsory military 
training. 


seeking 


8 ( ) Serving a regular enlistment 
in the Navy, Army, Marines, or 
other armed forces of the U. S. 

9 ( ) Other (Explain) 


. In what employment or placement 


agencies are you now registered, if 

any? 

(If not registered in any agency now, 

write “NONE.”’) 

(x) Name 
Address 

(2) Name 
Address 


. How many months of fulltime school- 


ing have you had since you left school? 


4. At what schools or colleges have you studied or taken training since you left high 
school, if any? 


Norte: If you have taken any training since you left high school, fill in the following 
information for each school from which you took work. Be sure to indicate any training 
you are taking at the present time. If you have not had any training since leaving high 
school, cross out the table below and go to Item 5. 


Name and address Name of Date Type of attendance Reason for 
of school course taken attended Check “X” one leaving 
From: 1 ( ) Full-time 
First school attended ARE 2 ( ) Part-time 
3 ( ) By mail 
From 1 (_ ) Full-time 
Second school attended To: 2 ( ) Part-time 
3 ( ) By mail 


5. What regular jobs have you held since you left high school, including your present 
job, if any? 


Note: Fill in the following information for each regular job you have held since you 
left high school. Be as complete as possible. 


Name and address Kind of Name of job or D Reason for 
of employer business kind of work ats leaving 
Example: From: 
Clover Stores Co. Retail grocery Sales clerk Mar. 1938 Offered better job 
333 Main St. To: 
Stockton, Kansas Jan. 1940 
First Job: From 
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Name and address Kind of Name of job or D Reason for 
of employer business kind of work ate leaving 
Second Job: | From: 
To: 
Third Job: From 
To: 
Fourth Job: From 
To: 
Fifth Job: From 
To: 


Norte: Continue on the back of this form if more space is needed.—Boonville High 


School, Boonville, Missouri. 


Characteristic XIV of the Self-Study Guide 


Staff has studied and developed a list of guidance 
practices beyond the basic elements; studies are 
made to determine successes and failures of the 
guidance and counseling program; pupil reactions 
to guidance services are used in an appraisement; 
parents and other citizens of the community under- 
stand and cooperate with school in development 
of guidance services. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 4 schools in QUENCY 
4 different states) 

Guidance services rendered pupils, 
parents and community are kept on 
filegandestudied sr actentec oie oles ore I 

Guidance experts study practices and 
activities with faculty.............. I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XIV 


a. Weare studying guidance through our 
professional faculty group. Guidance ex- 
perts are invited to go over our program 


with administration and faculty and to 
make suggestions for improvement of the 
program.—FEagle Grove Public Schools, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XV 


a. A special course in occupations is 
given to all freshmen. All seniors and fresh- 
men are interviewed at least once relative 
to interests and aptitudes. All special cases 
are referred to the principal for additional 
follow-up. It is the policy of this school to 
give the student every opportunity possible 
to take part in a variety of educational ex- 
periences. Students take charge of assembly 
programs, serve as announcers, movie op- 
erators, and sound equipment operators. 
Our homerooms provide opportunity for 
leading discussions, conducting a meeting, 
keeping records, writing business letters, 
CLC. 

New students from district schools go 
through an orientation program consisting 
of the following: 
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Characteristic XV of the Self-Study Guide 


Pupils discover special abilities and aptitudes 
through participation in varied educational ac- 
tivities; each pupil is counseled regularly and 
periodic “‘check-ups” are made about his plans 
and characteristics; pupils are oriented to each 
educational step; pupils are assisted in taking 
the next step beyond high school; school-leavers 
are encouraged to return to high school for counsel. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 15 schools in QUENCY 
(8 different states) 

Pupils discover special abilities and ca- 
pacities through participation in 
varied educational activities........ 7 

A planned counseling program for each 
Pupilltssprovid edi: elarerecete ses 4 


Special orientaticn program for pupils 
new to the high schoolisin operation. 3 

Test data are used in counseling pupils. 3 

Counseling of school-leavers is de- 


pendent on their requests........... 2 
Course in occupations is provided the 
ETESHIMEN eet fatecAits le Oeste r one) sie 2 
Counseling of individual pupils is based 
onjindividual needs... ..0406 «2 oes I 
Try-out courses assist pupils in making 
their occupational plans............ I 
Certain days are set aside for visits of 
SCHOOIEICAVENS Ss). ccgse seine as iss siales I 
Pupils failing in subjects are counseled 
pegularlyeeseme eee peearslissieruc oie aie ats I 
Seniors are prese>ted pamphlet on oc- 
cupational information............. I 


Visits to our school during the spring 
session prior to entry. 

Special reception and luncheon given by 
student council. 

Tour of buildings. 

Visit with teachers. 

Visit with principal in a group and in- 
dividually. 


Members of last two graduating classes 
hold reunion. At this time, especially, grad- 
uates are encouraged to return to high 
school for visits and counsel. Graduates 
also attend our monthly All-Hi parties. 50 
to 75 graduates visit our school during the 
year.—Algonac Public School, Algonac, 
Michigan. 
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PART III 


EXTENDED OR POTENTIAL OPTIMUM PROGRAMS 
IN LARGE HicuH SCHOOLS (500 AND OVER) FOR 
EACH OF THE FIFTEEN CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic I of the Self-Study Guide 


Studies have been made to discover the needs of 
pupils and the services the school should render. 
The entire staff participates in establishing guid- 
ance services. The parents and representatives of 
community agencies participate. There is general 
understanaing and cooperation with the assigned 
counselors. 


Tar Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 11 schools in QUENCY 
6 different states) 

Teachers assist in accumulating pupil 

dataworischoolirecordSjan-es- cereals 7 
Teachers assist in development of com- 

prehensive testing program......... 5 
Teachers assist in conducting occupa- 

tional surveys. as ste thier cameras 5 


Lal 


Homeroom advisors counsel pupils. .... 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC I 


a. The results of a comprehensive testing 
program at the beginning of the ninth grade 
together with the cumulative records from 
the elementary school form the basis for a 
careful study of each child’s individual 
achievement, interests, aptitudes, social ad- 
justment, study habits, and health condi- 
tions. The parents and the individual child 
sit in conference with a trained counselor 
to make this study. The results of these 
interviews then picture the child’s needs 
and his curriculum is based upon these 
needs. 

At the 12A level all students are again 
tested, using a battery of tests, including 
the Ohio Psychological, and the results of 
these tests together with the academic 
achievement and cumulative record form 
the basis for a final conference with parents 
and students in which next steps beyond 
high school are carefully planned and follow- 
up measures are instituted. 

During the four years, two statewide 
tests are given, and percentile ranks estab- 
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lished.—Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

b. Occupational surveys have been made 
by the counselor and D. O. coordinator, and 
follow-up studies of graduates are in prog- 
ress in an effort to discover the needs of 
pupils and the services the school should 
render. Leading people of the community, 
the personnel director of the Crossett Com- 
panies, and the P.T.A. Council confer with 
school administrators regarding services the 
school should render. The teaching staff 
assists in providing material for cumulative 
folders. There seems to be understanding 
and cooperation among teachers and coun- 
selors.—Crossett Public School, Crossett, 
Arkansas. 

c. About 75 percent of our graduates 
continue their education in colleges and 
universities. A full-time counselor gives 
most of her time to helping individual 
pupils choose wisely both the colleges and 
the curricula which can best serve their 
needs. 

All homeroom advisers maintain per- 
sonal information folders containing sum- 
maries of Junior High records, personal in- 
formation blanks filled out during orienta- 
tion week, pupils’ scholastic and activity 
records, and bulletins from the educational 
counselor’s office. During regular daily 
homeroom periods and occasional length- 
ened periods, homeroom advisers counsel 
their pupils, using the materials at hand. 
Emphasis on college choices is made during 
the junior year and the first half of the 
senior year. Individual conferences with 
homeroom advisers and general meetings 
with these advisers on different grade levels 
are held by the educational counselor. 

Agencies of the community cooperating 
nclude the Parent-Teachers Association, 
the Cleveland Technical Societies Council, 
the Kiwanis Club, the Jewish Vocational 
Bureau, and the YMCA. Subcommittees 
of parents have spent many hours in con- 
ferences with the school’s official counseling 
stafi—to our mutual advantage.—Heights 
High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

d. 1. Study of results of placement tests 
given to incoming freshmen enables 
advisers to assist particularly the 
the low-ability student. Study of 
results of Primary Mental Abilities 
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given to 2A’s assist advisers to 
check, admonish, and encourage 
especially those who are not work- 
ing up to their ability and to begin 
vocational guidance. Study of re- 
sults of the Illinois Statewide Test- 
ing Program aids Junior and Senior 
Advisers to direct college prepara- 
tory and vocational program. 

2. Entire staff recommends successful 
practices; viz., time budgeting, 
study habits, student-help to stu- 
dent.—Mercy High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Characteristic IT of the Self-Study Guide 


A comprehensive cumulative record containing 
“minimum essential” plus additional informa- 
tion 1s maintained for each pupil during and after 
his stay in school. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 27 schools in QUENCY 
12 different states) 

Comprehensive cumulative record of 

each pupil is available............. 30 
A cumulative record card is supple- 

mented by anecdotal records........ 8 
Each pupil has a personal cumulative 

TECOrddtOldernws een ee Leer es 7 
Cumulative record of each pupil is avail- 

able for use after pupil leaves high 

SCHOO] marten cee ee cetera eee 3 
Cumulative record of each pupil is 

summarized at twelfth grade........ 2 
Central guidance office maintains a set 

of permanent cumulative records.... 1 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC II 


a. The cumulative record was rated five 
because 
1. It provides for essential informa- 
tion about the pupil, i.e., name, 
residence, age, date and place of 
birth, parentage, etc. 
2. It includes a summary of the pupil’s 

grammar school record, 1.e., 

(a) Grades in English, Arithmetic, 
and Social Studies on a 1, 2, 3 
basis. 

(b) Ratings on reliability, indus- 
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try, and cooperation on a 1, 2, 
3 basis. 

(c) Tertile Rank in class. 

(d) Results of tests— 
Henmon-Nelson 
Tests 
Towa Silent Reading Tests 
California Algebra Prognosis 
Stanford Achievement Tests. 

3. It summarizes the pupil’s High 

School attendance and achieve- 

ment record, together with his 

teachers’ estimates of certain char- 
acter traits. It includes 

(a) Grades by semesters in all sub- 
jects taken. 

(b) Records of absence, tardiness, 
early dismissals (entered daily). 

(c) Results of tests administered. 

(d) Ratings in reliability, industry, 
cooperation by each subject 
teacher for each of the 8 semes- 
ters. 

(e) Date and cause of withdrawal. 

(f) Notations and transfers to 
other schools and transcripts 
sent. 

(g) Notation of scholastic and 


Intelligence 


extra-curricular honors and 
activities. 

(h) Average and rank in class at 
graduation. 


(i) Picture at graduation. 

This record is supplemented by a Fresh- 
man inventory and a health card. 

The St. Louis System does not provide 
for an extensive follow-up program.— 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt. 

b. A comprehensive accumulative record 
is maintained for each student in the 
school. A permanent record is on file in the 
principal’s office with effective, minimum 
essential data. Since the student started 
school in the kindergarten, this includes his 
attendance record from kindergarten on, 
as well as grades, personal history, inter- 
ests, hobbies, home conditions, personal 
qualities, home environment, data from 
other schools, current grades and informa- 
tion, parents names, occupations, ad- 
dresses, nationalities, employers, telephone 
numbers, sex, place of birth, date of birth, 
photograph, mental tests, achievement 
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tests, aptitude tests, reading tests, interest 
inventories with all useful data contained, 
percentile, CA, MA, IQ, and dates. This 
card is now being revised with data ar- 
ranged somewhat differently so that a pho- 
tostatic machine may be used on them for 
purposes of transcribing records. 

All the above data, as well as many, 
many more are included in a personal folder 
which accompanies each student through 
his educational itinerary. In this folder we 
find such items as anecdotal records, 
graphs of achievement, interests, progress, 
disciplinary records, citizenship, in fact, a 
general history of the student along the 
way. These are kept in the counselors of- 
fices. They are used by teachers and coun- 
selors to aid them in understanding and 
formulating comprehensive pictures of stu- 
dents. In this way, teachers and coun- 
selors know the students well, before ever 
meeting the student formally in class or in 
difficulty. They are used a great deal to 
trace the interests of students in formulat- 
ing our group guidance and counseling pro- 
grams. 

The Central Guidance Office also main- 
tains a set of accumulative permanent 
records for each student, acts as accumula- 
tive census bureau for the entire school 
system and generally heads up the entire 
guidance program through the use of these 
records.—Senior High School, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 

c. Cumulative records should be com- 
plete and should contain usable information. 
They should include any information that 
will help the adviser to understand and to 
counsel with his advisees more intelligently. 
Records at our school include personal his- 
tory, employment record, achievement 
tests scores, intelligence tests scores, per- 
sonality ratings, interest tests, attendance 
records, health problems, extra-curricular 
participation, senior class rank, honors and 
awards, educational or vocational plan, and 
scholastic record. Most of this information 
is printed on a manila folder which serves 
as a place in which any additional informa- 
tion may be filed. Teacher citations for 
specific achievements are also available. 

Entering freshmen write an autobiogra- 
phy for one of their assignments in English. 
Later, this is placed in the pupil’s personal 
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folder. English VI pupils write a letter to 
their English teacher. Two points are dis- 
cussed. First, the subjects which they have 
liked best, and second, their interests and 
hobbies, both in and outside school. 

Pupils who expect to enter special schools 
have short “teacher sentences” added to 
their permanent record. This sentence re- 
lates the teacher’s impression of the worth 
of the pupil. 

Special reports, batteries of tests, and 
other pertinent data peculiar to the indi- 
vidual complete our effort to have worth- 
while usable cumulative records. This, plus 
his 9B Guidance Card, provides a fair pic- 
ture of the pupil—Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

d. CUMULATIVE RECORD 

1. Testing Results: 

Intelligence from “sending” 
school; re-tested in high school 
Reading 

Aptitude 

Achievement 

Vocational Preference 

2. Personal Data: 

Date of birth, birthplace, school 
last attended, address. 

Parish, names of parents or 
guardians, etc. 

3. Attendance and Promptness rec- 
ord. 

4, Health Record: 

These are sent from the school 
last attended and are checked 
and further recordings made by 
the school nurse upon examina- 
tion of the student, illness 
during the years, etc. 

5. Picture of the student as Fresh- 
man and also as Senior. 

6 Marked talents and interests. 

7. Participation in school activities. 

8. Honors. 

g. Use of leisure time in play, read- 
ing, hobbies, movies, radio, cul- 
tural activities. 

10. Religious interest and activities. 

11. Home study—conditions and time 
spent. 

12. School liking. 

13. Vocational preference. 

14. Intention of higher education or 
further training. 
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15. Work experience out of school. 

16. Periodic ratings on personality 
traits by teachers. 

17. Home conditions and family back- 
ground: occupation, religion, na- 
tionality, education, birthplace, 
marital status of parents; number 
of brothers and sisters. 

18. Correspondence to and from par- 
ents, local authorities, ete. 

1g. Colleges or universities attended, 
further training entered, reports 
on progress in school and occupa- 
tional life; publicity on honors, 
public life, activities in cultural 
life, etc.—Central Catholic High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 

e. The cumulative record at Glenville 
Senior High School, the extensive and de- 
tailed, is not maintained in one file but 
divided functionally as to the type of in- 
formation and use. The reason is obvious 
since the record is a running one and in 
constant use by different persons. 

A “Permanent Record Card,” containing 
a portion of the pupil’s test record, extra 
curricular activities, school marks from the 
7th grade through the rath, credits ac- 
cumulated, short personality and activity 
summary entered at the end of the 12A 
semester, and on graduation a picture of the 
student, is kept in the office of the school. 
The maintenance of this record is the re- 
sponsibility of the clerical force using data 
furnished by the teachers, and of the home- 
room teacher. 

For each student an “Attendance Rec- 
cord” is accumulated in the office of the 
first assistant principal. It contains the in- 
formation on absence and tardiness, ex- 
cuses from school, disciplinary actions, and 
the work permit history of the student. The 
record is for the current year but is filed for 
the duration of the student’s stay at Glen- 
ville Senior High School. 

In the school dispensary is a ‘Health 
Card”? which starts with the pre-school 
examination of the student and travels 
with him until leaving or graduation. On 
it are entered by the doctor or nurse the 
complete health history of the individual. 

The guidance counselor has the primary 
responsibility for the portion of the pupil’s 
cumulative record which is concerned di- 
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rectly with counseling. A portion of its 
entries are derived from the cards named 
above. The major part however consists of 
the scores on psychological examination, 
vocational tests, adjustment inventories, 
interest record, summary of vocational 
strengths and weaknesses, work history, 
vocational plans, notes on the interviews 
and educational program. The expansion of 
this record is the function of the homeroom 
teacher. This material is kept in the coun- 
selor’s office.—Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Characteristic III of the Self-Study Guide 


Provision is made whereby each teacher is en- 
couraged to use the complete minimum essential 
information about each of his pupils. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 59 schools in 
17 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Cumulative record in principal’s office is 
available to teachers. oa0+ cc oe sens 40 
Cumulative record is used for counseling. 17 
Teachers and advisers may obtain spe- 
cial confidential information in con- 
FEFENCO ta ree ON as ae pees I4 
Homeroom teacher has cumulative fold- 
ers of pupils or easy access to pupil 
Catatcger tiger ee ereeeae sSRcaceee ea > 13 
Teachers have conferences on philoso- 
phy, use of tests, records and case 
studies prior to opening of school each 
VOCAL Meroe eer eet aa ute aegi, os 10 
Home visitations provide a means of 


obtaining certain pupil data......... 3 
Guidance office retains pupils’ records.. 3 
Failing pupils are given special counsel- 

LID OREN AY Septet these, striate wai havch ae Ss 2 
Guidance committee and/or faculty 

committee determine the cumulative 

ECCOLGSOLIN Araceae toe oh amen eee 2 
Cumulative record is used for class 

PIACemMeEN tree. erate cel oe Oe ee I 
Pupil class schedules are completed in 

CLASSES ere ri co hs eee NS I 


SpPEecIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC III 


a. A guidance committee composed of 
teachers representing all the schools in the 
system was selected by ballot. One of the 
major duties of the committee was to draw 
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up a new cumulative record form to be 
used throughout the system. 

After the initial work was done each 
teacher in the system was given an oppor- 
tunity to examine this new record and make 
suggestions for changes, additions, or dele- 
tions. 

These records while not actually in use at 
this date will be soon, and in general the 
same practice will be followed as with the 
older records. Records are available for 
teachers’ use at any time and the principal 
and director of Guidance Services are avail- 
able to help the teacher interpret the data 
therein. 

Teachers’ meetings have been held in an 
attempt to make the teachers see the need 
for more information about the pupil and 
to encourage their use of material we have 
already collected—Rolla High School, 
Rolla, Missouri. 

b. All teachers are homeroom-counselors 
and receive in-service training in testing, 
interpretation of tests, and the techniques 
of counseling. The Profile Sheet is avail- 
able through the homeroom to all the sub- 
ject teachers, and the homeroom adviser 
sits in on all conferences with the all-school 
counselor and the pupil. At these confer- 
ences the cumulative folder and all records 
are available for study and interpretation. 
—Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
COnSiN. 

c. We use a set of information cards 
which are kept in triplicate for each stu- 
dent. Our home room teacher has one copy, 
their dean another, and the third is kept in 
the office. This card contains such informa- 
tion as one might be expected to need from 
day to day, attendance record, subjects in 
course, information concerning parents of 
students, etc. Two sets of permanent record 
cards are maintained. One is kept by the 
home room teacher and one in the central 
office. These contain the customary data 
and are in folder form. Any teacher in the 
building has access to either of these cards 
at any time. In addition the results of all 
standardized tests along with the explana- 
tion for interpretation is mimeographed and 
given each teacher. Supplementary ques- 
tionnaires that are filled out in some cases 
are presented to the homeroom teacher 
and are available at that spot.—Sheridan 
High School, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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d. I. Sample sheets from the student in- 
formation folder, and a bulletin 
interpreting the information. Each 
teacher is given a folder at the 
first of each school year which in- 
cludes most of the statistical in- 
formation we have for each stu- 
dent. During the year when other 
tests are given, teachers are pro- 
vided with the results. Also, at the 
end of each nine-week grade period 
all teachers are given lists of stu- 
dents who are doing unsatisfactory 
work in any subject. As far as pos- 
sible, we try to make available to 
each of the teachers all the in- 
formation we have in the office. 

II. A copy of the students cumulative 
folder. This folder is kept by the 
homeroom teacher and the indi- 
vidual student. Information is re- 
corded in this folder, by the stu- 
dent under the direction of the 
teacher, after each grade period or 
whenever there is other informa- 
tion to be added to the folder. 
This information helps the stu- 
dent and the homeroom teacher to 
know exactly the type of record 
that is being made by students at 
any time.—Ponca City Senior 
High School, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa. 

e. These items of information are avail- 
able on our enrollment cards: home room 
assignments, classification of students, e- 
rollment dates, students’ names accom- 
panied by the names of parents and their 
addresses, dates of birth, fathers’ or 
mothers’ occupations, homes’ or neigh- 
bors’ telephones, business addresses of par- 
ents, courses chosen, vocational or profes- 
sional plans, outside of school employment, 
church affiliations, prospective college 
plans, and school individual schedules. 

One complete record of these enrollment 
cards is kept in the main office where all 
teachers have access to them. A copy of 
these cards for the girl students is in the 
office of the dean of girls and a similar set 
for the boys in the office of the dean of 
boys. These cards in the deans’ offices are 
for the use of the deans in their counseling, 
work and for the use of teachers and stu- 
dents. 
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In the principal’s office there are records 
of each student’s school work beginning 
with the seventh grade or junior high 
school. These records also give an account 
of intelligence tests as well as personality 
records. Teachers are invited to consult 
these records under the guidance of the 
principal or his secretary at any time.— 
Wheeling High School, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 

f. Homeroom teachers after conferences 
with student and student teachers fill in 
the data on family and personality. The 
homeroom teacher thus feels a definite re- 
sponsibility for the cumulative record card. 
The homeroom teacher as a classroom 
teacher realizes the importance of the as- 
sembled data for a broad understanding of 
the student. Time at faculty meetings is 
used in discussion on fuller understanding 
of the student. Many teachers transfer data 
relative to their students from the cards to 
cards of their own. There is a decided in- 
crease in the use of the cumulative data.— 
Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
Sota. 


SpEcIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC IV 


a. The counselor, who is in charge of the 
guidance program in Westport High School, 
has the guidance and testing programs as- 
signed to her as her full time job. She 
teaches no classes. 

She has had the basic psychology courses, 
Educational Psychology, Non-Typical 
Child, Adolescence, Tests and Measure- 
ments, Guidance Courses, including Guid- 
ance Clinic. 

She was one of a number of counselors 
and teachers who helped make a work sur- 
vey in Kansas City in 1942. She has 
worked in the industrial field at different 
times. 

The summer was spent studying Educa- 
tion as Guidance. Several courses in Voca- 
tional Guidance were included in her 
study.—Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Missourt. 

b. Beaumont High School has two per- 
sons charged with guidance, particularly, 
and one only of them has a single class. 
Both these persons consider guidance a 
vital part of the school program and are 
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Characteristic IV of the Self-Study Guide 


Person in charge considers guidance a vital part 
of the school program. He is well prepared in 
psychology, mental hygiene and character educa- 
tion. He has a thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of and ability to work with adolescents. 
He knows working conditions, requirements, op- 
portunities and training for various occupations. 
He has skill in use and inter pretation of tests. He 
has made an extensive study of guidance as a factor 
in the educational program. 


Tue OptimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 49 schools in 
14 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Faculty member in charge of guidance 
program has special training—e.g., 
psychology, mental hygiene, testing, 
job information, educational and voca- 
tional guidance, character education, 
COUNSCHN Geet. aoe iets ss ata ss ak 35 

Faculty members who are assigned as 
counselors have special training—e.g., 
psychology, mental hygiene, char- 
acter education, tests and measure- 
ments, educational and vocational 
MUIMANCE mints eee ae sine cee Sere es 15 

Faculty member in charge of guidance 
has work experience aside from 
LEAChin gear rare ae cece s be) 


Training in field of guidance is one quali- 
fication for employment of teacher in 
Ihiphi schools mess ce cee ene « 2 


well prepared to give guidance. They have 
both had extensive training, both have been 
successful teachers, both know much about 
the schools of St. Louis and other schools 
outside the city to which our pupils may go. 
Both know much about the business situa- 
tion and can do the counseling expected by 
pupils who do not wish to pursue their 
formal education beyond high school. One 
of these counselors has extensive acquaint- 
ance with most standard tests and is par- 
ticularly skilled in administering and inter- 
preting them. We believe these counselors 
are thoroughly competent to take charge of 
any student who has been carried as far 
as he may go by his teacher-adviser, and to 
counsel him wisely as to both the school and 
occupational opportunities open to him. 
The best proof of it is in the results they 


have produced.—Beaumont High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
c. The person in charge of guidance has 
a master’s degree with a major in the field 
of guidance. She is trained in the field of 
testing and works with the three deans of 
of the school on all cases.—Central High 
School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
d. The gentleman in charge of our guid- 
ance program is well qualified by training 
and experience for the work in which he is 
engaged. In his undergraduate days he was 
a keen student of psychology, and he has 
always been interested in young people. 
His graduate work was done in Education. 
Since earning his Master’s degree, he has 
spent a full summer at school specializing 
in guidance courses. He has a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of youth and 
he wins the confidence of students easily. 
Work experience of a diversified charac- 
ter has given Mr. valuable in- 
formation concerning employment prob- 
lems and has helped to prepare him for his 
conferences with students. He knows the 
conditions which will confront our students 
as they seek positions, and advises them 
accordingly. He appreciates the importance 
of proper guidance, and exerts every effort 
to enlist the support of all teachers in this 
vital work. 
His qualifications may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 
A. Educational training 
1. Graduate of 

lege, B.S. degree. 

2. Master’s degree in Education, 
University. 


Col- 


3. Summer school, 
University, specializing in guid- 
ance work. 

B. Work experience 

. Employed by an Express Co. 

. Worked in a grocery. 

. Did house to house canvassing. 

Worked in a chemical laboratory. 

. Worked in a saw mill. 

. Operated a gas station. 

. Clerked in a men’s furnishing 
store.—Lincoln High School, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin. 

e. Person in charge holds the A.B. and 

A.M. degrees and has had more than ten 

years’ teaching experience plus work ex- 
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perience in business, in settlement house, 
and in government agency relocating Jap- 
anese Americans during and after World 
War II. In summers of 1946, 1947, 1948 she 
took additional graduate courses in guid- 
ance. Courses have included mental hy- 
giene, psychology, and character education. 
Sympathy with and understanding of 
adolescents comes from study and from 
much experience in working with them. 
Special attention has been given to ac- 
cumulating recent occupational informa- 
tion and studying working conditions, re- 
quirements, opportunities and training for 
various occupations. Occupational files, 
using Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
classifications, are kept up to date. Sources 
of free and inexpensive materials are uti- 
lized. Counselor spent a large part of her 
first summer in the community in an in- 
tensive study of job descriptions and in 
observation of jobs in local industries. 
Graduate work has been done in testing as 
it is applicable to the guidance program. 
Graduate study, reading and experience 
have provided an understanding of guid- 
ance as a factor in the educational pro- 
gram.—Crosselt Public Schools, Crossett, 
Arkansas. 

f. Person in charge considers guidance a 
vital part of the school program. She de- 
votes three hours out of the five school 
hours for vocational personal and social 
guidance. She administers and interprets 
the Kuder Preference Record, Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale, The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic and other vocational and personality 
tests. She is prepared in psychology and is a 
member of Psi Chi. Her in-training experi- 
ence has been in the fields of junior high, 
senior high and college work—having 
worked in a private school as well as public 
schools. She has had major study in guid- 
ance on the undergraduate as well as gradu- 
ate level—JZas Vegas High School, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

g. The Coordinator of Guidance and 
Counseling for the Tucson Public Schools 
received his master’s degree in psychology 
including courses in applied and abnormal 
psychology and mental hygiene. 

His training and experience in character 
education was received largely during eight 
years when he was Boys’ Secretary of the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
attended various YMCA summer schools 
and completed several correspondence 
courses in the field of character education. 

He has a thorough and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of adolescents and consider- 
able skill in working with them. He has 
been superintendent of schools, teacher in 
junior high schools and principal of two 
junior high schools in Tucson. He did out- 
standing work with adolescents during his 
employment with the YMCA. 

He has engaged in several occupations 
outside the teaching field and has con- 
stantly kept in touch with the community 
and its vocational opportunities. Under his 
leadership, we have provided an excep- 
tionally fine occupational library in the 
Tucson Senior High School. 

He has had the usual courses in tests 
and measurements and in addition to this, 
he developed and standardized a home rela- 
tions attitude test during the time he was 
working toward his master’s degree. 

He has completed thirty-six hours in the 
field of administration, vocational educa- 
tion, curriculum construction, and guid- 
ance in addition to and above the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree.—Tucson 
Public Schools, Tucson, Arizona. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC V 


a. The school has planned for each pupil 
to experience a sequence of guidance activi- 
ties throughout their high school experi- 
ence, starting with the first term and con- 
tinuing through the senior year. This plan 
is charted and described in a booklet ex- 
plaining the guidance program of the 
school. Guidance experiences provided are 
listed on the next page. 

b. We feel that our school does have a 
very carefully planned guidance program. 
All staff members are used to the extent of 
their ability in our homeroom program. 

The homeroom groups meet daily at 
9:45 until 10:15. Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays are used for activity meetings, 
and Tuesdays and Thursdays strictly for 
guidance purposes. These homerooms are 
organized in a democratic manner. A stu- 
dent serves as a discussion leader, another 
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Characteristic V of the Self-Study Guide 


School has a carefully planned program of guid- 
ance. All staff members are used to the extent of 
their ability and each knows his place in the whole 
plan. Full-time counselors are provided in ratio 
1-500 pupils. Adequate consultation service is 
available for assistance in dealing with special 
problems. 


THE OptimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 26 schools in QUENCY 
11 different states) 
Guidance program organized with a di- 
rector and/or counselors............ 23 
Teachers are given responsibility for 
COUHSE ING cemesene tt eet cm cere aio aes 16 
Teachers are assigned homerooms..... 9 
Teachers participate in an in-service 
training program was ae. sees tees re 5 
Units in guidance are presented through 
Curricularsmaterials 262% secu nsec 2 
Parent conferences are encouraged..... 2 
Aptitude tests are given to all pupils... 2 
Guidance committee assists principal in 
developing guidance activities....... 2 
Plans of pupils are recorded on a card 
which is signed by a parent......... I 
Teachers have access to test data...... I 
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student in the room serves as student secre- 
tary, who takes notes, files reports on discus- 
sions and makes recommendations. The 
teacher acts as an adviser and in the ca- 
pacity of a resource leader. 

The topics for discussion are worked out 
for the days of the week, months, and 
school year by members of the guidance 
committee during the month of June at the 
close of the school year. 

The topics are presented to staff mem- 
bers, students and the representative stu- 
dent organization for approval. This repre- 
sentative organization is made up of an 
elected member from each homeroom, who 
aid the guidance committee in interpreting 
and understanding the policies and needs of 
the pupils of the homeroom. They meet 
regularly with a sponsor during the activity 
period for discussions. 

A staff member assists the principal in 
collecting materials for the guidance bulle- 
tins and presenting them to the faculty at 
their Monday evening meetings. This same 
staff member and principal meets with the 
student leaders and secretaries as groups 
from the homerooms to further their inter- 
ests and responsibilities in their discussions 
and reports. 


Guidance Sequence 
Preparation for ninth grade of Junior High School 
Bulletins and Course of Study from central office. 


Information to parents. 


Meetings with grade school principals and school guidance representatives. 
Plans for 9th year made by 8th grade principal with pupils. 
Adjustments for retarded pupils made by 8th grade principal and Reclassified Depart- 


ment. 


Program planning for pupils from sources other than Indianapolis public schools. 


9B 


Freshman orientation (first day) 
Information about the school 

Instruction in study habits 

Testing: Mental Ability, Reading, Hearing 
Guidance in program planning 

Freshman assembly and parent forums 
Try-out courses 

Success and attendance follow-up 


10B 


Try-out courses (for certain pupils) 
Continuation in study of plans 


oA 


Guidance record data 
Plans for next three years 
Try-out courses 


I0oA 


Guidance Record Data 
a. Check-up on college plans 
b. Check-up on occupational plans 
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11B 


Continued check-up on plans 
Interest Inventory 


12B 


Pre-college guidance selection, entrance 

Testing: Individual, College-entrance, 
Scholarship 

Occupational information forums and in- 
terviews 

Scholarship assistance 


Postgraduates 


Plans for courses needed 
Adjusted programs 
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rrA 


Check-up and application for senior classi- 
fication 
Interview on ‘‘Guide to Plans After Gradu- 
ation” 
a. Review of vocational and educational 
plans 
b. Review of senior year program 


12A 


Continuation of 12B guidance 
Occupational placement service 


Graduates 


Placement in jobs 

Placement in colleges 
Occupational readjustment 
Interviews with those in college 


All vice principals, deans, directors and department heads have guidance assignments 
related to their major assignments. Charts of the administrative organization clearly 


indicate these responsibilities. 


Seven senior class counselors teach only one or two periods per day, thus allowing ample 


time for individual counseling. 


Sponsor or home room teachers meet daily with homeroom groups ranging from twenty 


to thirty pupils. 


Consultation service with doctors, nurses, special health teachers, speech, “sight 
saving,” lip reading; social service workers, employment director, professional artists and 
musicians, expert craftsmen etc. is available in our own campus.—Arsenal Technical 


Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


At frequent intervals opportunities are 
given to the faculty for in-training service 
on the homeroom guidance program. 

We also have a staff member who acts as 
chairman of scheduling activities. This 
same staff member with the assistance of 
members of the guidance committee com- 
piles the material for the weekly bulletin 
and has it ready and in the hands of all 
staff members by Friday noon of each 
week. We consider this valuable to our 
guidance program.—Warren Central High 
School, Marion County, Indiana. 

c. Our guidance program is set up in the 
following manner: Incoming tenth grade 
students are assigned to a general education 
teacher, who has two class groups of thirty- 
five students each. During the tenth grade 
they have experience in various units, such 


as orientation, vocations, driver education, 
and others which are pertinent to the group 
needs and interests. During this first year 
the counselor also plans with his counselees 
their program for the three-year period, 
based upon various aptitude and voca- 
tional tests. 

In the eleventh and twelfth grades the 
counselor is assigned a counseling period, 
at which time the students are scheduled 
into a study period from which the coun- 
selor may obtain his counselees for group or 
individual counseling on problems of ad- 
justment or personal need. The counselor is 
responsible for the welfare of his counselees 
during their three-year period at East High 
School.—East High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

d. This is a school of 1,800 pupils, and we 
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have about forty members who are well 
enough trained so that they can do a better 
than average job of guidance through the 
general education offering of the school. 
It is fair to say that twelve of these people 
are exceedingly well trained when high 
school faculties in general are used as a 
scale against which we measure. I have in- 
dicated that there is a full personnel de- 
partment with at least five members avail- 
able at all times in the offices, that there are 
in addition four coordinators aiding the 
general education staff, that the general 
education staff is in turn trained through a 
continuous training program, and that all 
other teachers in the building receive some 
training along this nature-—West High 
School, Denver, Colorado. 

e. The guidance director and counselor 
has secured his master’s degree with major 
subjects in the field of guidance—psychol- 
ogy, mental hygiene, testing techniques, etc. 

He has had twenty-one years teaching 
experience with fifteen of these in guidance 
and personnel work.—Chillocothe High 
School, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

f. All of our teachers are assigned to 
homerooms. Each teacher assumes a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility in our guid- 
ance program. This guidance is supple- 
mented as stated in Item 3 with classroom 
help. Teachers have access to personal in- 
formation concerning each student in his 
class. This information consists of per- 
sonality rating by teachers in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. In addition to 
other personal information the homeroom 
teacher and our advisers have access to the 
following test scores for each student: 

1. Iowa Test for Educational Develop- 

ment 

2. Vocational guidance tests given each 

semester to 12B students. These tests 

are: 

Scholastic Aptitude (ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination) 

Reading Skills (Traxler High School 
Test) 

Mechanical Ability (Minnesota Re- 
vised Paper Form Board) 

Vocational Interest (Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record) 

3. Vocational guidance test summaries 
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given to 9A students. These tests in- 

clude: 

Scholastic Aptitude (ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination) 

Reading Skills (Traxler Grades 7-10) 

Clerical Ability (Minnesota Test for 
Clerical Workers) 

Mechanical Ability (Minnesota Re- 
vised Paper Form Board) 

Vocational Interests (Lee-Thorpe Oc- 
pational Interest Inventory) 

4. Pupil’s Record-Standard Test Re- 
cluding the elementary school reports, 
Form 192. 

5. Pupil’s Guidance Card, Form 178, 
Revised 

6. Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Information Blank 

7. Health Card, Form 141, Revised 

In addition to the tests listed above, we 
have the services of our Pupil Adjustment 
Deparment and may call upon this de- 
partment to give special tests to individual 
students at any time. When an individual 
student is so tested, the advisers then con- 
fer with the person administering the test 
and a program of guidance for the indi- 
vidual is then planned with good results. 
We have a full-time school nurse in the 
building and we use her department con- 
tinually in gaining knowledge which will 
help us in our guidance program. We fre- 
quently ask parents to come to the school 
for private conferences concerning the test 
results and other information affecting the 
welfare of the child. The senior high schools 
are given the benefit of these conferences. 
It is our plan also to give each student an 
interview with the senior teachers as well as 
with the girls’ adviser and boys’ adviser.— 
East High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

g. Our school has a well planned program 
of guidance. Aptitude tests and individual 
interviews are given to all students. Regular 
staff members are individual counselors to 
students. Each counselor has approximately 
twenty-five students under his care. The 
counselors discuss in personal interviews 
with students such topics as aptitude test 
scores, courses of study, vocational prob- 
lems, and personal problems. We have two 
full time counselors and twenty-four other 
staff members who counsel in addition to 
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their teaching duties.—Marshalltown Senior 
High School and Junior College, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

h. Each teacher receives in-service train- 
ing for guidance. Part of a week’s teacher- 
workshop each fall prior to the opening of 
school is used for this. In addition, there is 
a full-time counselor in the guidance office. 
Many pupils also select the following school 
personnel for counsel: 

Superintendent 

Principal 

Attendance secretary 

Registrar 

School nurse 

Librarian 

Classroom teacher of their choice.— 

Planeview High School, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 


Characteristic VI of the Self-Study Guide 


There is a well planned in-service training pro- 
gram. Faculty meetings, discussion groups, and 
individual conferences are devoted to this topic. 
Adequate reading materials are put in the hands of 
the staff. Summer school courses in guidance are 
strongly recommended. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 23 schools in 
11 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Faculty meetings are held which em- 
phasize guidance problems.......... 17 

Faculty members enroll in summer . 
courses, workshops and conferences 
related to puldance..se1n a... anne. 14 

Professional books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, etc., related to guidance are 


AVAllaApletOmaculitve sucess eter oe 12 
Professors from colleges and universities 
assist in in-service training.......... 4 
Individual conferences are held with 
principal, deans, counselors......... 4 
Principal’s Advisory Council assists with 
development of guidance program... 3 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VI 


a. Special group meetings for faculty 
units—English, math, social science, etc. 
A unit in library science is taught in each 
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grade each year. Faculty meetings have 
recently been held on such projects as— 

UNESCO 

UN 

Grading 

Citizenship evaluation 

Sex instruction 

Air-age education 

The library is one of the best to be found 
in a school. A special section for teachers 
houses professional books in a great variety 
and number. These are kept up to date as 
are the many current professional maga- 
zines. An alert library staff consistently 
gives the school’s personnel notes calling 
attention to a book or recent article kindred 
to the person’s field—Planeview High 
School, Wichita, Kansas. 

b. New teachers are oriented before 
school begins. Group conferences are held. 
A Blue Book of printed routines, philoso- 
phy, etc., is given to each. Introduced to de- 
partment supervisor for individual confer- 
ence. There is a definite plan of supervision 
(consultation, visitation) and written report 
by supervisor. Few general teachers meet- 
ings but many departmental conferences are 
held. Vice principal in charge of supervision 
meets with department supervisors. Visit 
to teacher’s class always followed by in- 
formal conference. 

We subscribe for ten professional maga- 
zines which are first routed among 20 mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council. Thereafter, 
they are placed in teachers’ lounge. 

We subscribe to guidance service of 
Science Research Associates. Our guidance 
director is a member of a city wide guid- 
ance council. He has periodic meetings with 
those of our teachers who have specific 
guidance functions. 

Each supervisor is expected to visit for 
half-day each semester similar work in 
other local schools. We encourage attend- 
ance at out of town conventions. No salary 
deductions. Summer school attendance for 
master’s degree and for study of local 
guidance problems is encouraged. 

We endeavor to have a younger person 
devote some attention and time to under- 
studying key jobs. 

We encourage each department to de- 
velop each year a specific departmental 
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project and report progress at year’s end. 
On some occasions (study of lengthened 
period and North Central survey) we have 
crossed departmental lines in forming com- 
mittees.—Thomas Carr Howe High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

c. The in-service training program is 
closely allied with Wayne University and 
University of Michigan Extension service. 
Many of our teachers take advantage of 
the several courses offered regularly. Our 
own Board of Education frequently spon- 
sors courses unique in guidance informa- 
tion. At the present time the Detroit Board 
of Education is giving two distinct courses 
in mental health and the enrollment is over- 
whelming. 

Summer courses in industry are available 
for counselors and aspirants. 

The school library maintains a separate 
guidance section well supplied with mate- 
rials pertaining to guidance.—Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

d. In Yuma Union High School we make 
an effort to have each homeroom teacher 
assume as many of the functions of guid- 
ance counselors as possible. We hold a two- 
hour teachers meeting every two weeks. 
School is dismissed an hour earlier and we 
give an hour of our own time for these 
meetings. The meetings are informal. A 
light lunch is served and an interchange of 
ideas regarding problem children is en- 
couraged. Each of these teachers has a 30- 
minute activity period with his group each 
day. The use of tests such as the Case of 
Mickey Murphy and a study of Connie 
Casey, from the University of Nebraska and 
from Syracuse University, respectively, has 
been very stimulating. 

The main office tests every student in 
school with the Otis Self Scoring Test for 
intelligence, a Kuder Preference Scale, and 
California Test for personality. Diagnostic 
tests are also used by the English and 
mathematic departments to determine 
reading and mathematical ability. From 
these sources the homeroom teachers are 
able to aid materially in the adjustment 
of their homeroom groups.—Yuma Union 
High School, Yuma, Arizona. 
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Characteristic VII of the Self-Study Guide 


A carefully planned program of counseling has 
been developed after ample staff participation. 
Competent counselors have been assigned. Time, 
facilities, and materials are provided. A planned 
testing program adds to cumulative data about 
pupils. Counselors have time to work with teachers, 
parents, and community agencies, Community re- 
sources are used. All teachers feel a responsibility 
for helping pupils. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 29 schools in QUENCY 
10 different states) 

Qualified members of faculty have desig- 

nated guidance duties with time avail- 

Able\iaw eae Saee teat sioantnd 17 
Comprehensive testing program is in 

Cflect Aaah te re de rsoerianae wees 17 
Classroom teachers assume apprapriate 

guidance responsibilities............ I4 
School has homeroom organization..... 10 
Special counseling is based on test data 

Ofeptrpill Rye eee Ae cemeteries oe 5 


Special counseling for orientation pur- 
poses is undertaken with pupils and 
PATEN CS cree ste loreverchey-tarces ote eet mentees 3 

Central guidance council or committee 
helps to determine nature of guidance 
Organizations. desersenye ede uke. 3 

Pupils visit businesses and industries... 1 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC VII 


a. There are two assistant principals 
with no teaching duties at McKinley. One 
of these works primarily with first and 
second term pupils, while the other deals 
with upper classes and handles all place- 
ment. In addition, there are four part- 
time counselors in the school, one acts as 
Student Council moderator in addition to 
his other duties; another serves as senior 
sponsor. 

The school is organized on a homeroom 
basis and there are fifty homeroom spon- 
sors. About ten other teachers carry on 
work in general education which involves 
group guidance with freshmen. There are 
special classes in health for boys and girls 
during the second semester and a program 
of social hygiene lectures has been inaugu- 
rated for second term and senior pupils. 
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Some of the best work in proper adjust- 
ment of pupils and guidance is done by 
the classroom teachers. The staff are defi- 
nitely cognizant of the value, functions, 
and problems of pupil-personnel services. 

McKinley carries on an extensive testing 
program for freshmen and seniors.—Mc- 
Kinley High School, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

b. The counselors visit the prospective 
students when they are in their gA semester 
in the junior high schools. On the first trip 
they administer the Lee-Clark Arithmetic 
Test. The second time they talk to the 
pupils in a group about the courses and op- 
portunities at John Adams, and they dis- 
tribute to each pupil a copy of the inclosed 
bookiet, Course of Study. On the third trip 
the counselors sit down with each pupil 
individually and work out a program which 
is made to measure to suit the individual 
needs of the pupil. It should be noted that 
the counselors deal only with pupils who 
have previously chosen John Adams as 
their senior high school. On the last day of 
their gA semester the incoming John 
Adams pupils are invited to a program in 
the senior high school auditorium. At that 
time they are introduced to the key people 
with whom they will come in contact more 
specifically during their 10B semester, such 
as faculty sponsors and student officers of 
student government and club activities. At 
this time usually, or sometimes later on in 
the 10B semester, they see a technicolor 
film, Maroon and Gold, which shows many 
of the activities of John Adams High 
School. 

On each Wednesday of the 1oB semester, 
the new pupils attend a program of orienta- 
tion. Copies of this program for typical 
semesters are attached to this report. The 
aim is to make them familiar with the tradi- 
tions, customs, practices, and ideals of the 
school. The program is prepared and given, 
with a few exceptions, by upper-class 
pupils. At the end of three weeks of the 10B 
semester pupils who are failing are inter- 
viewed by the counselors. Encouragement 
is given and program adjustments are made 
wherever they seem desirable. 

The 10A program is re-adjusted on the 
basis of performance during the 1oB term 
if it seems advisable. This same process is 
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followed throughout the 1oA_ semester. 
During the 10A semester a check sheet is 
made out for each pupil which shows what 
his program will be for the remainder of his 
high school course. A copy of this is in- 
ciuded in the report. It is made out in 
duplicate. The counselor keeps one copy 
and the homeroom teacher the other. The 
pupils and teachers are reminded from time 
to time that they are expected to follow this 
check sheet, and if they do make any devia- 
tions from it, this must be done with the 
written approval of a counselor. 

In the 11A semester the pupil’s program 
to date is checked by the counselors and 
appropriate changes are made for the 12th 
grade. As soon as the 12B semester is 
started the permanent record cards are 
checked to be sure that the puppils are 
meeting the requirements for graduation 
and that they are taking the proper sub- 
jects so that they willl not fall short of 
graduation when the commencement day 
arrives. 

During the 11A semester they organize as 
a class and hold two or three class meetings, 
one of which is a social affair called a Mixer. 
They elect a new chairman for each suc- 
cessive meeting. Through these elections 
and the work of the committees, the more 
outstanding pupils are brought to light and 
are ready to take their places as class 
leaders when they organize as a 12B class. 

In both the 12B and 12A semesters the 
classes meet as organized groups in what 
is known as the Town Hall. In these meet- 
ings they take care of their class activities 
and are also given the opportunity to hear 
speakers from outside of school on colleges 
and on various types of occupations. 

The testing program includes the Cleve- 
land Classification Test, the Terman- 
MacNamar Test, the Lee-Clark Arith- 
metic Test, a handwriting test for commer- 
cial pupils, an algebra and geometry 
aptitude test and all seniors take the Ohio 
State Psychological examination early in 
their 12A semester. The state senior scholar- 
ship test is on a voluntary basis and city- 
wide and state-wide tests in subject matter 
are frequently given. Vocational interest 
inventories are used for the most part with 
special problem cases and in the oth grade 
the Kuder Preference Test is given in some 
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of the junior high schools. Where available 
the resulting Kuder Preference Charts are 
considered in assisting the pupil to com- 
plete his educational and vocational plans. 

Such community resources as the Coun- 
cil Education Alliance, the Welfare Federa- 
tion, the Jewish Social Service, the Jewish 
Testing Center, the testing center of West- 
ern Reserve University, psychiatrists and 
the Board of Education Psychological Clin- 
ic are consulted. 

An elective course in special sociology is 
open to seniors. They study the various 
social problems of the immediate com- 
munity, and one day a week they spend 
their after-school time in actual social 
center work. This makes an excellent tie- 
up with most of the social agencies of the 
community. 

The homeroom teachers are actively en- 
gaged in counseling. They are considered 
the counselors for the pupils of their home- 
rooms to the extent that they have the time 
and the necessary information. When their 
time and facilities are exhausted they refer 
the pupils to the counselors. Teachers in 
charge of special activities such as music, 
dramatics, and art are asked to give their 
special advice to pupils whenever the 
counselors feel the need of this help. Voca- 
tional information is given primarily 
through the regular work of the classroom. 
It has been emphasized over a period of 
years that it is an important part of class- 
room teaching to include information about 
occupations into which pupils may enter by 
successfully mastering the subject matter 
of their courses. A sheaf of papers is in- 
cluded in this report which gives a summary 
of how this works out. This was supple- 
mented in November by a Vocational Con- 
ference Week. On Monday there was a 
general assembly for all pupils with the 
aim of widening their horizons with refer- 
ence to occupations. The speaker was 
Arthur Horrocks, Public Relations Director 
of the Good Year Tire Company. Through- 
out the week, vocations were stressed in 
classrooms, in the homeroom, in the school 
paper and over the public address system. 
On Friday the school was broken down into 
thirty-nine conference groups. Each pupil 
attended two conference groups which re- 
placed the usual 7th and 8th periods of the 
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daily schedule. A list of the occupations 
covered and the speakers used is included 
in this report. The organization of this 
program was supervised by the counselors 
and worked out jointly by the Student 
Council, the National Honor Society and 
the Business Education Department.— 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

c. One of Washburn’s two counselors is 
in charge of the testing program. A routine 
of tests is given to all incoming students 
which includes for the most part the tenth 
grade. Other standard tests are given in the 
11th and 12th grades. Most of these tests 
are machine scored, results refined, and 
placed on the cumulative record cards. 
Much of the time of the counselors is taken 
to interpret tests to the parents, faculty, 
students, employers, and directors of ad- 
mission to colleges —Washburn High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

d. Counselors are especially trained and 
giving full time to counseling service. We 
have a carefully planned testing program 
which provides intelligence, mechanical 
aptitude, -and clerical aptitude scores, as 
well as scores in reading and algebra apti- 
tude. Teachers, parents, and community 
agencies are familiar with the work of coun- 
selors and there is a close working relation- 
ship between them.—Mackenzie High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

e. Each school year a definite testing 
schedule is set up from grades one through 
twelve. Each pupil who graduates from 
Goshen High School has had at least three 
mental ability tests, three achievement 
tests, two interest tests, two personality 
tests and two or more special aptitude tests. 
Special reports are sent to parents on physi- 
cal and educational problems. Conferences 
with parents are a part of the guidance 
work.—Goshen High School, Goshen, In- 
diana. 

f. Counseling begins with homeroom 
teachers. A cumulative record is in posses- 
sion of homeroom teacher until the student 
graduates or otherwise leaves school. Rec- 
ord is then filed for permanent reference. 
Tests are given all students once annually 
for the purpose of assignment to proper 
ability group. Specific tests are available 
and are given when necessary to diagnose 
special aptitudes and vocational possibili- 
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ties. A daily homeroom period, sometimes 
referred to as the “‘Advisory Period” is on 
the daily schedule. Doubtless there are 
many high schools who have a more com- 
plete set-up for such matters. But, under 
existing circumstances, we feel that we are 
doing fairly well with plenty of room for 
further improvement. 

Teachers are cooperative. Several im- 
portant recommendations have come from 
them.—Albuquerque High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

g. A testing program for all Kansas City 
high schools is planned for each year in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of teachers, 
principals and counselors. The subject 
areas tend to rotate from year to year so 
that rather comprehensive data are avail- 
able. Through the Director of Secondary 
education, the Director of Counseling, and 
the Board of Secondary Principals the coun- 
seling program is rather carefully organized 
and functions quite well. In the main facul- 
ty members are quite responsive to the 
needs of counseling—Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Characteristic VIII of the Self-Study Guide 


Classroom teachers consistently plan instruction 
to make classroom work contribute maximally to 
the counseling and guidance program. 


Tue Oprosum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


on ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 15 schools in QUENCY 
6 different states) 
Teachers adjust instruction to con- 
tribute to guidance program........ IO 
Teachers secure information about home 
background of pupils............... 7 
Teachers attempt to obtain objective 
data about pupils..s...; 2 -<-i0+- 2226 6 
Teachers counsel pupils through the 
homeroom organization............ 2 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CuHaracteristic VIII 


a. Classroom teachers consistently plan 
instruction to make classroom work con- 
tribute maximally to the counseling and 
guidance program. 
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1. Each teacher is constantly striving 
through her class work to discover the 
individual student’s interests, apti- 
tudes, and weaknesses to be corrected. 

2. Each teacher makes a serious effort 
to help the student make adjustments 
to his school life believing that a stu- 
dent who has become well adjusted to 
school life will also be adjusted to his 
future life in society. 

3. Work in each class is functional, the 
future needs of the student being 
uppermost in the teacher’s mind. 

4. The student is not taught what to 
think but how to think. This is par- 
ticularly true in the social studies 
where the emphasis is on the training 
of a student to take his place in soci- 
ety as an intelligent and active citizen. 

5. Each teacher studies the home life 
of the student, believing that intelli- 
gent guidance can only be given where 
environmental conditions are known 
by the teacher. 

6. Each teacher attempts to instil in the 
mind of the student an appreciation 
for good literature, good music, and 
art, believing that these things will 
later give to the student a sense of 
deep satisfaction which cannot be ex- 
perienced in any other way. 

7. Teachers are alert to point out how 
materials being taught in class have 
relationship to future opportunities. 

8. Teachers confer with the guidance 
counselor and with each other in re- 
gard to problems of advice or problems 
of unadjustment. They have voca- 
tional information and try to make 
their assignments in such a way that 
their courses will contribute to voca- 
tional interests. 

Summary.—Guidance is given by the 

teacher by personal interview, discussion of 
cases with other teachers, by studying the 
home environment, and by sincerely trying 
to discover the individual’s aptitudes, inter- 
ests and needs. Emphasis is always on the 
individual with the view of helping him to 
adjust himself to group life as he experi- 
ences it in school and at home.—Rogers 
Public Schools, Rogers, Arkansas. 

b. Our guidance centers in a homeroom 

organization. Twice each week Mondays 
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and Fridays each teacher has a group of 
twenty to twenty-four with whom she 
meets to discuss their needs and problems. 
She keeps a record of their marks. She has a 
copy of their schedules and she must ap- 
prove their schedule changes. We try to 
keep the teacher and group together all 
four years unless there appears to be good 
reason for other action.—Shawnee-Mission 
High School, Merriam, Kansas. 


Characteristic IX of the Self-Study Guide 
In addition to “3,” teachers have assigned 
responsibility for critical study of the community 
and of pupil needs as a basis for continuous cur- 
riculum change. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


oR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 19 schools in QUENCY 
11 different states) 

Teachers and/or counselors assist in 

COMMUMUEY-SULVCY.S ae eee rite aere 12 
Committees of teachers work constantly 

on problem of curriculum revision... 9 
Data from community survey are used 

for study of curriculum revision..... 5 
Committee of teachers, lay members of 

community and high school pupils 

studies curricular needs............ 3 
School has developed a definite philoso- 

jo) Oh ete cron nn A AS Ia eion ae 2 
Teachers interview employers of former 

OLLI SE Sante ciclo Got a eci OUEEe a Soames I 
Surveys are made about graduates at- 

tendinercolleg tmemrin cts scrretrn os: I 


Open house provides opportunity to get 
pupil data through parent conferences. 1 
Parent-teacher conferences are encour- 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC [X 


a. Teachers and administrators helped 
make an “Occupational Study” in greater 
Kansas. Teachers were asked to call on em- 
ployers. In compiling these data studies 
were made of special items such as ‘‘Abili- 
ties to be Developed in School,” ‘‘Essential 
Traits,” “Test Given Applicants,” etc. The 
results of such studies are used in the revi- 
sion of the curriculum and in vocational 
guidance.—Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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b. A teacher group together with a lay 
group from the community and a group of 
high school students form a planning com- 
mittee to organize and carry out a series of 
lay meetings in which lay members of the 
community meet to study the school and to 
suggest improvements in curriculum.— 
Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin. 


Characteristic X of the Self-Study Guide 


Parents, employers and other citizens understand 
how community resources are used in the guidance 
and counseling program; special educational ana 
vocational conferences are carried on through as- 
sistance of citizens in the community; community 
occupational surveys are made; work experience 
opportunities are adapted to needs of boys and 
girls; follow-up surveys are made to determine 
what happens to former high school pupils; com- 
munity employers cooperate with the school in 
placement of boys and girls; counseling services 
are available to out-of-school youth. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 12 schools in 
8 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Guidance practices are discussed with 
parents and/or community organiza- 
LIONS Wepre ithaca ae aoe eee II 

Occupational conferences for pupils as- 
sist in coordination of community re- 
SOUICES sn actor mer Sh aie ares eva rae ona te 6 

Occupational surveys assist in helping 
community understand guidance pro- 


PLAIN cies Mee ters Be eects ee 4 
Former pupils return for testing and 
Counseling acres oe ones er ee I 
Parent conferences on occupational 
plans of sons and daughters areheld.. 1 
Alumni assist in providing educational 
and occupational information....... I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC X 


a. Talks with individual parents, with 
PTA, with Child Study Group, and with 
civic clubs together with newspaper stories 
have pointed out how community resources 
are used in the guidance program. Citizens 
of community have assisted in Career Day 
programs and vocational clinics. With as- 
sistance of Diversified Occupations Coor- 
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dinator, community occupational surveys 
have been made. Efforts are made to pro- 
vide needed work experience in DO pro- 
gram and in directing students to possible 
seasonal and part time jobs. A follow-up 
study of graduates has been in progress 
since the inauguration of the guidance pro- 
gram three years ago. The guidance coun- 
selor works closely with the local employ- 
ment office in furnishing information about 
high school students. Counseling services 
are available to out-of-town youth.— 
Crossett Public Schools, Crossett, Arkansas. 

b. Parents, employers and citizens assist 
in Career Week activities, contributing 
time and information during clinic days. 
Employers open their businesses for stu- 
dents to be given directed tours in order to 
see in action the activities which they have 
discussed in clinics, and to become better 
acquainted with local opportunities in the 
field of work. 

Educational and vocational conferences 
are held during the year with parents in 
order to get their opinions on changes which 
are being contemplated in the curriculum. 

Work experience activities are given con- 
sideration in the high school office and the 
trade school tries to place its boys in posi- 
tions suited to them. 

Counseling services are available to out- 
of-school youth and adults desiring it.— 
Coffeyville Public Schools, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. 

c. Citizens of the community, represent- 
ing different vocational activities, come to 
the school to talk to the students in general 
assemblies as well as in small class groups. 

A course in Distributive Education is in 
operation. 

For other students who wish or need part 
time employment, the school maintains a 
supervised employment service for both 
boys and girls. Some follow-up is done as to 
progress on the jobs. 

When advisable students are permitted 
to leave school an hour early to work, but 
only so long as they maintain passing 
grades. 

We receive many requests from the com- 
munity for experienced graduates—mostly 
commercial. We attempt to locate people 
for such jobs. We cooperate daily with 
industry and retail stores in checking and 
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discussing qualifications, abilities, and char- 
acter of prospective employees. 

The school library has excellent voca- 
tional material; and in cooperation with 
the Guidance Committee the library fur- 
nishes lists of available books and pam- 
phlets grouped to meet the interests of differ- 
ent classes. 

Community education is progressing con- 
cerning the guidance anc counseling activi- 
ties of the school. Parents are encouraged 
to visit the school, some teachers visit in 
the homes, and occasional reports, letters, 
and telephone conversations contribute to 
a better mutual understanding. Our Guid- 
ance Committee is putting on an evening 
program for the Montgomery County PTA 
this year. 

All seniors are required to visit, observe, 
and report on at least one public agency. 
Our pupils take trips to hospitals, factories, 
and colleges in the community. A large 
neighboring factory recently sponsored a 
valuable trip for al] interested seniors to 
attend an engineering conference at the 
University of Cincinnati—Roosevelt High 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 

d. Several years ago, pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the objectives of our coun- 
seling and guidance program was broad- 
cast to the community. Feature articles in 
local newspapers, student and faculty 
speakers before service clubs, and school 
visitation days did much to inform our 
community of what the school was attempt- 
ing to do. From this publicity came very 
definite results. 

The local Kiwanis Club cooperates with 
the school in sponsoring an annual Voca- 
tional Guidance Conference for students 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades. Students 
of these two grades are surveyed in order to 
discover the types of vocational informa- 
tion which will best meet their needs. Acting 
on this information the Kiwanis organiza- 
tion furnishes speakers who bring voca- 
tional information to interested students 
during the various sessions of the three day 
Vocational Guidance Conference. Student 
chairmen preside during these sessions and 
a digest of the proceedings of the various 
sessions is prepared. This digest becomes a 
regular part of our vocational guidance 
materials. 
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During the month of April, one month 
before the school term comes to an end, the 
Kiwanis organization again assists in a Vo- 
cational Guidance Conference designed par- 
ticularly to help graduating seniors who are 
going immediately into business and in- 
dustry. Speakers at this conference deal 
with such subjects as occupational trends, 
job opportunities in our city and other 
cities in this vicinity, how to apply for a 
job, and the cultivation of attitudes neces- 
sary to successful work. 

Other clubs have followed the lead of the 
Kiwanis organization and have resulted 
in a Senior Girl Visitation Day where mem- 
bers of the local chapter of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club invite graduat- 
ing senior girls who are entering the labor 
market in business upon graduation to 
work with them for a day in order to gain a 
clearer insight into conditions of today’s 
business world. At the present time, the 
local Rotary Club is being contacted with 
the hope that it will provide a similar op- 
portunity for graduating senior boys. 

During the school year, deans and other 
guidance counselors are working to help 
students gain work experience opportuni- 
ties and placement of students in business 
and industry is being carried on for employ- 
ment after school, on Saturdays, and during 
school vacations. Both business and indus- 
trial concerns in the city rely heavily on 
our school placement service when students 
upon graduation are ready to assume full 
time employment. The school has made 
follow-up surveys of graduating classes in 
order to learn the vocational success of its 
former students and to learn how to serve 
better the needs of those students who are 
still enrolled in school.— New Castle Senior 
High School, New Castle, Indiana. 

e. We have a publication we call Contact 
copies of which are enclosed. This gives 
some indication of how parents, employees 
and citizens generally are kept posted on 
our school. We have many vocational con- 
ferences through our vocational agricul- 
ture department. We have a work-experi- 
ence program in the high school whereby 
students are permitted to work off campus 
and not only earn money but to earn credit 
toward graduation. We do not, however, 
have a good record of what happens to 
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former high school students beyond the 
second or third year after graduation, nor 
do we offer regular counseling service to 
out of school youth. However, many of 
these young people do come to our school 
for counseling and help which is always 
cheerfully given.—Mesa Public Schools, 
Mesa, Arizona. 

f. The uses of community resources in 
our guidance program are studied at 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings. Talks 
are given at service clubs and women’s 
organizations concerning our counseling 
program. By these methods, our patrons 
seem to be well informed about our school 
program. Each year we hold a ‘Career 
Day” at which time successful local citi- 
zens and representatives from colleges, 
universities, trade schools, and business 
schools interview all of our students in the 
senior high school. Our vocational coor- 
dinator is in charge of our parttime work 
program. Conferences with employers and 
students and daily study in our occupa- 
tional relations course enable our program 
to meet the needs of our pupils. Last year 
our vocational coordinator made a survey 
of all graduates of our high school of the 
past ten years to determine the strengths 
and weaknesses of our educational institu- 
tion.— Red Wing Public Schools, Red Wing, 
Minnesota. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XI 


a. Each spring during the period of time 
set aside for program making parents are 
requested to visit the school on certain 
days and meet with the homeroom advisors 
of their child for the purpose of planning 
the pupils’ program. In the fall term, 
usually in November, we have the parents 
visit the school again to meet the teachers 
and to discuss their children’s programs, 
etc. 

Our Problems of Democracy classes 
which include all our seniors, study prob- 
lems to be met by the pupils in life. 

Along in April we have a College Day at 
which time some thirty or more colleges 
and universities are represented. Our pupils 
have an opportunity to meet with these 
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Characteristic XI of the Self-Study Guide 


Parents and all staff members participate in 
“pre-orientation” program of “sending” school and 
“orientation” program of “receiving” school; 
community resources are used in helping pupils to 
adjust to activities beyond high school; high school 
has a planned program for visitation of, and 
counseling by college and university representa- 
tives; scholarships are awarded on the basis of ob- 
jective evidence and a planned program of com- 
mittee study. 


Tue Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 31 schools in QUENCY 
14 different states) 

Pupils have an opportunity to meet with 

college representatives during College 

Day or Week or other special confer- 

ST COS NaN Pte fee aatiate! cnc ae oe euAe aa 18 
Parent conferences are used to assist in 

pupil orientation to high school...... 16 
Scholarships are awarded on basis of ob- 

HECUVE Catass 7.5 oe tee ane ee 14 
Pupils have conferences at high school 

before beginning of term........... IO 


Pupils receive educational and occupa- 
tional information through confer- 
ences in which community organiza- 
tions and groups participate........ 7 

Counselors from senior high school visit 
prospective pupils at junior high 


Principals and/or counselors of sending 
schools meet with high school prin- 
cipaliandiicounselors hj. «ey t). tanta 4 

Parents meet with homeroom advisers 
concerning plans of pupils to enter 


(Visa ay e7el Voy) bas Cebit rea oes eee eo 4 
Pupils have opportunity to observe spe- 
GialischoOl ACtiVILIESs af-7 51 Pe coeiae s 3 
Educational tours are used to help in 
Orientation program............... 3 
High school representatives visit col- 
IS, an ee OES ac a 2 
Pupils and parents receive handbook of 
high school information............ I 


representatives to discuss their problems 
of going to college. 

Scholarships are given by the faculty 
on the basis of objective evidence accumu- 
lated about the pupils.—Central High 
School, Superior, Wisconsin. 

b. An orientation program is carried on 
in the spring for all ninth grade students 
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who plan to become members of the tenth 
grade in senior high school the following 
year. This aids a great deal in the adjust- 
ment of students as they enter school. 
Constantly, Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings are devoted to the problem of 
student guidance. These programs take 
many different forms, but all are designed 
to acquaint parents and teachers with the 
problems of students, and arranging the 
solutions. We work very closely with the 
U. S. and state employment offices. All 
seniors who plan to work upon leaving high 
school are counseled not only by school 
counselors, but employment counselors at 
the employment offices as well. Part time 
programs have been arranged for a number 
of students who work part of the day. Guid- 
ance activities in the various curricula are 
designed to aid girls in adjusting to the job 
of homemaking, boys and girls to the prob- 
lem of marriage and family relationship as 
well as other problems involved beyond 
the high school society. The problem of 
choosing a vocation, training and preparing 
for it is given attention. We have a college 
week where all the colleges, universities, 
nursing schools, business schools and some 
of the apprenticeship schools are repre- 
sented. Each senior is given an opportunity 
to confer with as many of these people as 
desired. Usually there are around fifty or 
more training institutions present. Each is 
given a full half-day in a room to counsel 
with individuals or in small groups. The 
Beloit College and the University of Wis- 
consin are given as much time as needed, 
usually one entire day. Approximately 35 
percent of our seniors enter college, or some 
type of advanced training school. Many of 
them receive scholarships upon recommen- 
dation of the scholarship committee, which 
is made up largely of members of the guid- 
ance and administrative staffs. There is 
also a committee of professional men in the 
community who aid in evaluating candi- 
dates for scholarships.—Sentor High School, 
Below, Wisconsin. 

c. Lincoln High School is a three year 
high school. An orientation program is held 
for all incoming sophomores the day before 
school opens. This orientation program oc- 
cupies one-half day and is in charge of the 
student council. 
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(a) Extra curricular activities and spe- 
cial features of the high school are 
presented to the ninth graders of both 
junior high schools by the officers of 
the student council during the time 
in which the ninth graders are 
planning their high school programs. 

Various high school departments ex- 

plain their offerings to the ninth 

grader in the junior high school. 

Students are chosen for this purpose. 

(c) Junior high school members attend 

a meeting of the senior high school 

student council. 

A career day is held every two years. 

The entire high school participates in 

this career day program. Last year 

104 speakers, each on a different oc- 

cupation, appeared on the program. 

(e) Each year we have a college day. 
This year we conducted our four- 
teenth Annual College Day with 
representatives from fifty-two dif- 
ferent educational institutions, in- 
cluding universities, colleges, normal 
schools, commercial schools, and 
trade schools. Our college day pro- 
gram begins at 8:00 A.M. and ends at 
approximately 4:30 P.M. College 
representatives are furnished the fol- 
lowing information about the stu- 
dents that have signed up to inter- 
view representatives: name, grade, 
I.Q., Henmon Nelson percentile 
ranking, have or have not had al- 
gebra, geometry, and foreign lan- 
guage, vocation interested in, and 
extent of financial aid needed. 

(f) An up-to-date and active scholarship 
file is maintained and made available 
to all interested students. The upper 
Io percent of the class is notified 
about scholarships by being called 
to a meeting in which this informa- 
tion is given. The students that 
qualify are urged to examine the 
scholarships available and to make 
application. Legislative scholarships 
are awarded on basis of class rank. 
Rennebohm scholarships candidates 
are selected by committee from city. 

(g) Parents are invited to junior highs to 
discuss senior high school program 
of student. 


(b 


we 


(d 


wa 


(h) Tests are given to determine ability 
level in various subjects. Special 
classes are organized in some required 
subjects. 

(i) Printed descriptive course of study 
is sent to parents. 

(j) Work program is used to help stu- 
dents to adjust to activities beyond 
high school. 

(k) Ninth graders are invited to one 
dance in spring as guests of sopho- 
mores. 

(1) Junior high students admitted to 
games at reduced prices. Junior high 
team members admitted to some 
games free of charge. 

(m) High school sophomores play in 
athletic leagues with junior highs. 

(n) Editors of high school paper meets 
staff of junior high papers. 

(0) Application blanks for scholarship 
are obtained for the use of students 
that are interested. 

(p) The high school music department 
presents programs at both junior 

- high schools. 

(q) High school events are advertised by 
student committees in the junior 
high schools. 

(r) Non-college students are invited to 
participate in an annually conducted 
tour through the local vocational 
school. 

(s) Senior girls interested in nursing 
as a career are invited by the local 
hospital to attend their ‘Capping 
Exercises” at the nurse’s home. In 
r and s arrangements are made by 
the high school for students to at- 
tend these activities—Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

d. Each year about the first of April the 
receiving school sends a two-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of information about the 
high school including a description of 
courses for freshmen to each incoming pupil 
sending schools. This is discussed in the 
home rooms of the sending schools, and 
then sent home for the pupil to discuss 
with his parents. During this period the in- 
coming pupils and their parents are usually 
invited to attend an evening meeting at 
the high school where the problems of the 
new pupil are discussed and a question and 
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answer period is conducted. Teachers of 
ninth graders in the receiving school, and 
teachers of pupils from the sending schools, 
attend and participate in this meeting. The 
pupils of the sending schools then select 
their high school subjects with the ap- 
proval of their parents and homeroom 
teachers. 

In the meantime, diagnostic tests in 
English and mathematics have been given 
to the incoming pupils at their schools and 
the information from these is used to help 
guide them in making course selections. 
Parents are invited to consult with high 
school counselors whenever they are not 
satisfied or desire more information about 
a schedule. 

Community resources are used in helping 
pupils to adjust to activities beyond high 
school by providing a public Junior College 
in which they may receive preparatory or 
terminal training. The high school Voca- 
tional Coordinator devotes a portion of his 
time to helping graduates find employment 
and to general counseling. The Casper 
Kiwanis Club has a guidance committee 
which is ready to help our graduates make 
adjustments beyond high school whenever 
assistance is requested. 

The University of Wyoming and the Cas- 
per Junior College each present programs 
of general and specific information about 
college and offer counseling to all students 
desiring it. Visits by other college represen- 
tatives at our school are always announced 
and all students interested are given an 
opportunity to confer with them.—WNatrona 
County High School, Casper, Wyoming. 

e. In this area we feel that we are doing 
some rather unique things in working to- 
wards this goal. Already we have started 
our program in the six junior high schools 
for the pre-orientation program of prepar- 
ing ninth grade students for entering 
Topeka High School. As a matter of fact 
we have prepared a special unit in the 
social studies classes on “Topeka High 
School.” Considerable amount of class time 
is given for this orientation program. Then 
in addition to this, during the time the 
students are studying this unit they make 
a trip to Topeka High School, which is the 
only senior high school for Topeka, and take 
a planned tour of the entire school, ending 
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the tour by eating in the cafeteria, going 
through the lines as they will on their first 
day of school. 

We have a feeling that we are not as 
strong as we should be when it comes to 
having the pupils helped beyond high 
school through community resources. How- 
ever, there are several things done. Because 
of the fact that Washburn Municipal 
University is located in Topeka approxi- 
mately 50 percent of our students go on to 
college. Another group of our students are 
prepared for entering trades and industries 
in Topeka because of our trade school facil- 
ities. There are some students, however, 
that we do not serve as well as we should 
and this is one of the problems we are work- 
ing on now. We hope to get some help 
through the Life Adjustment Program. 

Topeka High school has one of the finest 
College Day programs in this part of the 
country. The dean of girls has sponsored 
this program for several years. We have 
been told by college representatives that the 
program here is one of the most carefully 
planned and efficient ones they have visited. 
Needless to say there is plenty of room for 
improvement and we are always on the 
watch for suggestions for improvement. 
Scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
objective evidence, mainly because most of 
them are on a competitive basis and the 
competition is determined by results of ob- 
jective tests—Topeka High School, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

f. Since our school is fortunate in being 
located in a city in which a large university 
is available, our school is organized to take 
advantage of these facilities. At least 65 
percent of our graduating seniors enroll in 
the University. Students are aided by in- 
dividual heip given in planning a course in 
which they are interested. They are en- 
couraged to talk with parents, teachers, the 
principal, and business and professional 
men of our city who can give them first 
hand information concerning the life work 
in which the student is interested. The Psy- 
chology Department is willing to hold con- 
ferences and give special tests to any stu- 
dents interested in such assistance. As many 
as five high ranking seniors can receive 
scholarships to the University.—Athens 
Senior High School, Athens, Ohio. 
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g. Freshman orientation on first day of 
each term; 

Special meetings for social adjustment to 
the school, with freshman boys and fresh- 
man girls; 

Special meetings with parents of fresh- 
men for the purpose of giving parents in- 
formation concerning curriculum and extra- 
curriculum offerings of Broad Ripple High 
School. (Mothers of all girls at one meeting 
and fathers of all boys at another meeting.) 

Fathers’ Association, “Family Night” at 
the beginning ofthe school year, and an 
‘fAll School Dance’’ during the school year 
for all students of the school; 

Newcomers’ Club for all students new 
to the school; 


Special conferences (individual and 
group) for all seniors with college represen- 
tatives; 


Cooperative relationship with Kiwanis, 
Rotary, University Women, Altrusa Club, 
Businessmen’s Association, and other agen- 
cies—Broad Ripple High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XII 


a. (a) The placement service is a direct 
responsibility of the guidance de- 
partment. 

(b) The application for work permits 
for all high school students is 
made through the guidance office 
where a school certificate is 
issued to the student and is taken 
to the vocational school, which is 
the issuing agency for child labor 
permits. 

(c) Twice a year, once each semester, 
a work survey is conducted of all 
the high school students. This sur- 
vey is made by the guidance office. 

(d) Employers are contacted by the 
the guidance office and as this 
program has been in operation for 
a number of years, employers now 
call the guidance office directly. 

- (e) The school cooperates with the 
employer whenever possible in 
excusing students for work on 
school time. To work on school 
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Characteristic XII of the Self-Study Guide 


Principal or designated staff member is re- 
sponsible for placement service; a coordinated plan 
of referral for employment is in operation; em- 
ployment needs are disseminated to pupils and 
staff; school schedules of pupils are adjusted to 
meet employment needs; parents are consulted con- 
cerning part-time employment of sons and daugh- 
ters; some follow-up takes place. 


Tue OptimuM GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 38 schools in 
13 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Faculty member is assigned the responsi- 
bility of developing the placement 
Ri arake ori qgiteie oc apne cre nema noe 26 
School schedules of pupils are adjusted 
for necessary part-time employment. 25 
Prospective employers confer with 
school for pupil data............... 15 
School attempts to follow-up pupils 
placed in part-time work through 


SChOOlSupervisione perenne eee 13 
Counselors assume most responsibility 

for placement Servicen.s0-12. sae 9 
High school works closely with employ- 

ment services in community........ 8 


Follow-up of pupils on jobs assists 
school in evaluating curricular ac- 


CIVIGES Nes crus rice cee ae Ce rnre ites 6 
Placement service is coordinated through 
Centralischool Oficense esses 3 


Academic courses in school are geared to 
employment needs of pupils who are 


notiplannins college y.).1..4.--er2 ee 3 
Follow-up program is in effect for gradu- 
ates who attend college............. 3 
Work permits are issued by guidance 
departmentsa. 5. reece ccc eeiceas a 
Work surveys of high school pupils are 
conducted 5 tome heen cra: I 


Employers of high school pupils receive a 
report card for pupils employed part- 


time the student must maintain a 
scholastic average of C or better. 
(f) Students excused from school for 
work are required to have on file 
in the guidance office a statement 
from their employer stating the 
number of hours worked per day; 
also a statement from his parents 
giving permission to the school 
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to excuse his child for employ- 

ment. 
(g) To keep the employers informed 
about the quality of the school 
work of his student employee, the 
employee report card is mailed to 
employers at the end of every 
quarter. 
The student is informed that his 
first responsibility is his school 
work. Working on school time 
may be revoked for any reason 
such as failure in your school 
work, failure to prepare daily as- 
signments, incompletes, or infrac- 
tion of school rules. 

(i) In all cases where a student is 
working over twenty-five hours 
per week outside of school, the 
nature of the employment is in- 
vestigated, the parents are con- 
tacted and a conference is held 
with the student. 

(j) Some employers hold interviews 
with students in the guidance 
office. All pertinent data about 
the students are furnished the 
employer before hand. 

(k) A file is kept of all students de- 
siring work. 

(1) Students are informed of employ- 
ment opportunities either through 
personal interview, announce- 
ments over the P.A. system, or 
notices on bulletin boards. 

(m) Teachers are asked to recommend 
students for certain kinds of em- 
ployment. Also to furnish in- 
formation about the character and 
personality traits of students being 
considered for employment.—Lin- 
coln High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 

b. Our Placement Service is organized 
somewhat under a city-wide plan. Stem- 
ming out of our Opportunity School, which 
has a department known as the Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Service, this service is 
augmented by a testing department when 
interest and aptitudes will assist in guid- 
ance. In connection with this centralized 
O.A.S., our high school functions somewhat 
in a similar manner. 


(h 


A 
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We have one man known as a vocational 
adviser who devotes his time to job place- 
ment and general vocational guidance as- 
sistance to the whole school. Over his desk 
pass all requests for employment from local 
businesses, industries, and various types of 
service demands. He attempts to match 
these requests from student registration 
seeking employment. 

The majority of the placement service is 
for part-time work. However, at the end 
of a semester a good many contacts are 
made for full-time employment involving 
graduating seniors. Many requests for em- 
ployment are referred to our school from 
the Opportunity School’s O.A.S. depart- 
ment. In many instances some of the city 
employing public have been very coop- 
erative in accepting some of our needy 
students for part-time work. 

Unfortunately, we have not been able to 
allow time for someone to serve as a field 
man in the community and locate addi- 
tional jobs that might be filled from our 
student body. Many times adjustment of 
programs seems advisable to accommodate 
both employers and students. Considerable 
school adjustment is necessary to make it 
possible for many of our students to help 
our local business houses during the Christ- 
mas rush, thus making it also possible for 
many students to secure a little extra 
spending money during the holiday season. 
The majority of this work is in retail selling 
and often this becomes the participating 
student’s first work experience. 

Our vocational adviser is responsible for 
giving all students an interest test (mostly 
““Kuder”’). The results obtained are turned 
over to the individual counselors for guid- 
ance purposes. This information, together 
with a record of a pupil’s work experience, 
is vital material for general counseling.— 
Manual Training High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 

c. Director of guidance is responsible for 
placement in college. Complete follow-up 
of all graduates in college—alumni clubs in 
many of the colleges. The superintendent 
and director of guidance frequently visit 
colleges to confer with graduates. 

Tentative vocational plans are also de- 
veloped and there is complete follow-up 
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after leaving college. The school provides a 
special Alumni Department to look after 
these matters. 

Typical follow-up letter from Culver 
Military Academy to graduates in College. 


November, 15, 1946 


Mivad ea ts NI eset eas 

No doubt you will be pleased to learn 
that the members of your class have made 
what I consider an outstanding record in 
placing themselves in college. Eight mem- 
bers of your class are now in military serv- 
ice, one is traveling abroad, another will 
assist his father in business this year, and 
with the exception of a very few from 
whom I have had no word, all the others 
are now in college. 

I have been pleased to learn that you 
have now taken up your work at 
In view of the fact that college admission 
requirements have been very exacting and 
selection so extremely competitive, I be- 
lieve that you should be complimented on 
your success in securing a place there. I 
know that you fully appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that has been granted you and that 
you will give a good account of yourself. 

The Culver graduates who have preceded 
VOlisat, 22s) ss > With: creditable 
records have, without doubt, had some 
bearing on your acceptance. Twenty-two 
members of the present graduating class 
hope to secure admission to —_______ 
next year. Whether or not they may be 
selected for admission will depend not only 
upon their achievements in academic prep- 
aration and the results of College Board 
Examinations but, in a large measure, upon 
the individual achievements of Culver men 
entering = thissyear, 

It is the practice of practically all col- 
leges to follow as a group the records of 
students coming from the more widely 
known private schools. As a consequence, 
Culver graduates seem to be “marked 
men.” A failure on the part of one Culver 
man seems to affect adversely the chances 
of other Culver men who hope to follow 
him. I am confident that every member of 
the Culver contingent at __.__ EE 
has adequate preparation and ability to do 
very good work and we hope that each and 
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every one will make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. 

Please do not consider that we are con- 
cerned only with Culver’s reputation as a 
college preparatory school because we do 
have in mind your own personal welfare as 
well as the interest and concern of your par- 
ents. But we hope that reports which we 
receive later in the year will reflect credit 
upon your Alma Mater and be a great help 
to Culver men who hope to follow you. 

It is my hope that I may be able to stop 
at 2 or “apbriefevisit later 
in the year when I may have a chance to see 
you and learn at first hand that you are 
doing the best you can to uphold the ex- 
cellent record of Culver men in college. 

With kind personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 


Typical letter going to colleges from Cul- 
ver Military Academy asking for semester 
grades. 


The Registrar: 

We have greatly appreciated the assist- 
ance and cooperation you have given us 
heretofore in supplying us with informa- 
tion concerning Culver graduates at your 
institution. As you probably know, we 
attempt to keep a complete record of every 
Culver graduate during his years at col- 
lege. This has proved very helpful to us and 
in many cases this careful follow-up, 
through personal letters and individual 
conferences, has been a constructive influ- 
ence upon our graduates in college. 

According to our records, the students 
whose names appear on the enclosed blank 
are registered with you. We would like to 
have not only each student’s grades, but the 
terms or semester hours passed or failed, 
and the degree for which he has been work- 
ing. 

We shall feel grateful to you for supply- 
ing us with this information. 

Very sincerely, 


Director of Guidance 
—Culver Military Academy, Culver, In- 
diana. 


d. At West High School, we have a staff 
member who is in charge of ‘‘Part-time 
Employment.” She has classes in ‘‘Related 
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Occupations” and in the afternoon spends 
her time in the field, supervising the 
pupils on the job and interviewing the em- 
ployers. She also has charge of all employ- 
ment of our high school pupils. People of 
the community phone in and ask for assist- 
ance and she has a record file of jobs and 
pupils who may fill the job or those who 
desire a position. All pupils go to her for 
assistance in securing a position as well. 
If jobs come in she may also advertise for 
applicants in our daily bulletin, if she has 
no one available in her card catalogue. 

In the plan of referral for employment 
each pupil is given a battery of tests in- 
cluding interest, aptitude, and personality, 
to help in the selection of the proper jobs. 

All pupils who are in her part-time pro- 
gram have the consent of their parents and 
this teacher also contacts parents about 
the work. In her daily check-up on her part- 
time people she finds out in what ways these 
pupils can improve their work and in class 
helps each with his own difficulties. 

Each week the employer sends in a report 
on hours worked and progress made on the 
job and each six weeks period a rating sheet 
of the entire progress is sent to the coor- 
dinator. 

These pupils have three periods of 
school work and then are excused to go on 
their jobs. The number of hours worked 
per week and their improvement on the job 
are carefully watched and lead in many 
instances, to excellent permanent jobs.— 
West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

e. A member of the faculty under the 
supervision of the guidance director is re- 
sponsible for placement. Pupils desiring em- 
ployment register with him. Employers 
seeking help also register with him. The 
placement officer then makes the referral. 
Announcements pertaining to employment 
are made in the school bulletin and over the 
public address system. Teachers of certain 
classes (stenography, typing, mechanical 
drawing, etc.) and the graduating classes 
are informed about full-time work oppor- 
tunities. Often business men from the com- 
munity are invited in to meet with small 
groups of students. 

Student schedules are adjusted in indi- 
dividual cases thereby permitting pupils 
to leave school early in order to hold part- 
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time jobs. Our school has a course in Dis- 
tributive Education—a cooperative work 
and study plan which enables certain stu- 
dents (about twenty-five) to attend school 
half time and to work half time. Before 
securing this work permit, the pupil must 
have a contract card signed by his employer 
and his parent before the work permit is 
issued. Some follow-up work is done by the 
teacher of Distributive Education who su- 
pervises the work experience of the pupils 
in his own classes.—John Marshall High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

f. Placement service at George Wash- 
ington High School is in charge of the co- 
ordinator and is centered in the coordina- 
tion and employment office. Complete rec- 
ords are kept for each applicant and these 
are used in job referrals. Employment oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls both part time 
and full time after graduation, or during 
the summer are made available through 
the daily bulletin and by posting the notices 
on a bulletin board located in a conspicuous 
place for this purpose. No job referral is 
made until the coordinator has investigated 
the place of employment through a personal 
visit. Persons who are sent to employers 
for interviews are given introductions on 
special printed forms. Provision is made for 
adjusting credit load and hours at school to 
the number of hours at work. An interview 
with a parent is required before approval is 
given for an adjusted school-work program. 
As far as is possible placements are followed 
up by the employment director, either by 
personal call letter, or telephone.—George 
Washington High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XIII 


a. The Central High School principal 
submitted a sample copy of the question- 
naire used in making a follow-up study of 
graduates of the 1947 class. The topics in- 
included: Employment status, Nature of 
work, pay, hours and length of employ- 
ment, Educational status, Nature of high 
school credits, Occupational status of par- 
ents and Occupational plans.—Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

b. One member of our trained all-school 
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Characteristic XIII of the Self-Study Guide 


A planned program of follow-up studies is in 
progress; a plan of coordination contributes to 
studying post-high school adjustment; the counsel- 
ing program helps to determine in-high school ad- 
justment of pupils. 


Tue Oprimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES FRE- 
(as reported by 12 schools in QUENCY 
8 different states) 


Systematic follow-up studies of former 
pupils:are conducted aa. ee eee 5 

Follow-up of former pupils begins before 
pupilsileaverschoolve.; ssc sme oes 

Summary high school record is available 
to'pupils'and ‘teachers..s..--.-.-+ + I 


counseling staff is responsible for getting 
vocational information to our students and 
for the placement service. Students not 
planning to go to college are offered courses 
in English in which their work is centered 
around making applications for interviews 
with men and women of the community in 
whose field of work the student is inter- 
ested. These students are helped to write 
letters of application and are advised how 
to respond in an interview. They are also 
guided in the matter of dress and the man- 
ner of presenting themselves. They are re- 
quired to write the results of their experi- 
ences after returning from an interview. 
Many students participate in several inter- 
views during the course of the semester and 
are helped to determine their next step be- 
yond high school in light of their abilities, 
interests, aptitudes, and achievement. A 
very large percentage of these young people 
obtain the jobs they want before they are 
graduated from high school, and a follow- 
up is made of their progress after they leave 
high school.—Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

c. A planned program of follow-up stud- 
les is in progress; a plan of coordination 
contributes to studying post-high school ad- 
justment; the counseling program helps to 
determine in-high school adjustment of 
pupils. 

1. Individual guidance to students does 
not terminate upon the student’s 
graduation or his withdrawal from 
school. 


(a) Withdrawals are studied carefully 
to determine causes with a view to 
correction. The success of this 
study is shown by the compara- 
tively few withdrawals, other than 
those who withdraw for unreme- 
diable financial difficulties or 
those who move away from the 
district. 

In this respect, mention should 
be made that every effort is made 
to aid the under-privileged stu- 
dent by helping him to secure 
part-time work with private busi- 
ness or furnishing him work in the 
school as bus-driver, assistant 
janitor, and part-time secretarial 
work. This work is done princi- 
pally through the office of the 
superintendent but individual 
teachers are also assigned by the 
administrator to assist. 

2. A short four-year record is kept of all 
graduates. This record is kept on a 
large framed chart, showing the name 
of each graduate, with space under- 
neath for a record of employment, 
location and progress made on the job. 
These charts are hung in the princi- 
pal’s office and are available to teach- 
ers and students at all times. We 
think this study has been a good stimu- 
lant for both graduates and teachers. 

3. Aid is given to the former student in 
securing jobs commensurate with his 
ability and help is given to him in 
making life adjustments. This no 
longer requires the detailed work 
that it formerly did, for over the years 
a habit has been built up in our youth, 
who now return of their own accord 
to ask for help with their problems. 
This help is also given through the 
office of the superintendent, with many 
cases being assigned to individual 
teachers, where these teachers are 
able to provide the particular kind of 
help needed. 

The success of this program is shown by 
(1) the low percentage of unemployment 
among graduates; (2) the number of stu- 
dents who attend colleges, universities and 
business and trade schools; (3) the almost 
complete lack of juvenile delinquency 
problems in this area; and (4) the very low 
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number of students and graduates who are 
involved in law violation. The students 
have set up a slogan to the effect that 
“Rogers High School graduates never be- 
come loafers. They continue their educa- 
tion, get job or make a job.”,—Rogers Pub- 
lic Schools, Rogers, Arkansas. 


Characteristic XIV of the Self-Study Guide 


Staff has studied and developed a list of guidance 
practices beyond the basic elements; studies are 
made to determine successes and failures of the 
guidance and counseling program; pupil reactions 
to guidance services are used in an appraisement; 
parents and other citizens of the community under- 
stand and cooperate with school in development of 
guidance services. 


THe Oprrtum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 13 schools in 
8 different states) 
Student and parents confer with coun- 
selfors and/or homeroom teachers... 7 
Conferences with parents and other lay 
members of the community are held to 
discuss guidance and counseling prob- 
LEMS ate tethc sie eeleusen Pees 6 
Trained counselors are available to class- 
room and homeroom teachers for 
COUNSEl es apreectte reid ho cm ature ee 5 
Pupils have opportunity to visit busi- 
nesses and industries in the com- 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Guidance Advisory Council assumes re- 
sponsibility for assisting in program 


developnienitvas.c< cenete ooo I 
Faculty members appraise the guidance 
practice and activities. $.2.......-.- I 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XIV 


a. Some study has been made to show 
the effect of the counseling and educa- 
tional guidance. Fewer failures in certain 
subjects which has added to the holding 
power of the school. Less adjustment of 
schedules during first weeks of school be- 
cause of wise choice of subjects. Pupils ap- 
preciate the counseling service. 

Industry in the city welcomes student 
field trips and subscribes to materials to be 
sent to the school to aid in vocational guid- 
ance. 
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We use the services of the counselor of 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
Ohio for placement of our physically handi- 
capped graduates in schools for further 
education. We have several in various 
schools.—Mansfield Senior High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

b. The staff has planned the guidance 
practices to be incorporated into the guid- 
ance program. Before the introduction of 
the more concentrated guidance approach 
in our schocl program, the administration 
studied the program in existence. This actu- 
ally was an appraisal of the then present 
practices. Following this we mapped out 
what appeared to be a desirable improved 
and expanded program. Then the staff was 
surveyed to determine who our potential 
leaders and immediate workers might be. A 
plan was developed of in-service training 
whereby we might hope to sell the entire 
staff over a period of time on this ap- 
proach. 

After enough of the staff seemed to have 
progressed to a satisfactory point, we or- 
ganized a Guidance Advisory Council. It 
remains the duty of the administration and 
the director of guidance to lead this council, 
but each member may suggest practices 
which will be discussed, and investigated 
for possible extension of the program. Some 
of the best ideas come cut of this group and 
the support of an idea from the ranks is 
excellent. 

Constant evaluation is being made to 
determine the value and success or failure 
of the various phases of the program. All 
workers are invited to give their honest ap- 
praisal of practices. Students are asked to 
respond, using questionnaires, to the value 
they believe various procedures may have. 
Thus far the program has remained flexible 
enough to take into consideration these 
valuable contributions. 

As yet the assistance of parents in this 
evaluative program has not been developed 
to the fullest extent. However each year all 
parents are invited to have a conference 
with various workers in this area, and the 
response has been good. Suggestions given 
in such conferences are taken into consid- 
eration in planning our program. It is in- 
teresting to note that over one hundred 
local persons assist in counseling our stu- 
dents, serving on the ‘Community Coun- 
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selors Group.” It is hoped that we can 
within a reasonable length of time include a 
number of lay people on our Guidance Ad- 
visory Council.—Neenah High School, Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin. 

c. Special orientation assembly pro- 
grams by each department give each new 
pupil a well-rounded picture of the school 
and its functions. Aside from the depart- 
ments, the administration has a program 
designed to introduce new pupils to the ad- 
ministrative staff and its services. At this 
meeting such things as school policies, rec- 
ords, and procedures are explained. The 
National Honor Society also has a program 
designed to stimulate interest in scholar- 
ship. 

These programs are primarily for the giv- 
ing of important information to freshmen, 
over and beyond that given by sponsor 
teachers. 

The shop and science departments have 
conducted tours in order to show students 
at work in the various shops and labora- 
tories. 

The English class teachers ask freshmen 
to write up their reactions to these projects. 
Their papers are turned over to the guid- 
ance department for study.—Crispus At- 
tucks High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES OR ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC XV 


a. The program of guiding pupils is ap- 
proached through individual conferences 
and group meetings. Each year this pro- 
gram begins with group meetings consisting 
of a grade, or an assembly of the stu- 
dent body. After a general explanation of 
the routine procedure, further study of 
the various individual and group problems 
is taken up in smaller groups. One group is 
the homeroom where it is largely a meeting 
for the more formal part of guidance and 
through which much of the administrative 
phase of guidance is handled. The second is 
the interest groups. These are meetings of 
pupils who are interested in similar subjects 
and occupations. Many such group meet- 
ings are called, beginning with such general 
meetings as those interested in attending col- 
lege, nursing, retail work, etc. Subdivisions 
of these group meetings are held as condi- 
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Characteristic XV of the Self-Study Guide 


Pupils discover special abilities and aptitudes 
through participation in varied educational ac- 
tivities; each pupil is counseled regularly and peri- 
odic “check-ups” are made about his plans and 
characteristics; pupils are oriented to each educa- 
tional step; pupils are assisted in taking the next 
step beyond high school; school-leavers are en- 
couraged to return to high school for counsel. 


THE Optimum GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
OR ACTIVITIES 
(as reported by 41 schools in 
15 different states) 


FRE- 
QUENCY 


Special abilities and interests may be 
identified through participation in cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities. 22 

Former pupils are encouraged to return 
to school:foricounsely,<4.20 4. aa cee 14 

Tests data are used to assist in identify- 
ing abilities and aptitudes of pupils.. 12 

Homeroom teachers and/or counselors 


counsel pupils regularly............ II 
Periodic check-up of pupils’ plans is 

made... .4netoer beeen eae 10 
Potential withdrawals are interviewed.. 9 


Seniors are advised about problems be- 
yond high school through classroom 
instxyUuctiONessc one eee eee 8 

Group occupational conferencesareheld. 6 

Group conferences based on interests are 
held. cain Mitestad the, kom 6 

Careerdays areiheld'ac 5 caeayecaapi aes 2 

Homogeneous grouping is used as a 
means of assisting pupils with school 


adjustment ssn. tracts santa nee I 
Counselor handbook is used by appro- 
priate faculty members............. I 


tions warrant. For example, among those 
planning to attend college, group meetings 
are held for those expecting to enter en- 
gineering. In a similar manner, group meet- 
ings are planned for those intending to go 
directly from high school to employment or 
to other fields of training. 

Early in the second semester, a complete 
check-up is made on every pupil enrolled. 
This begins in the ninth grade at the Junior 
High School and is repeated each year. 
Within each year, the periodic check-up is 
made on the following bases: 

(1) For those who were uncertain about 

their programs before coming to high 
school. 
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(2) For those who need special attention 
because of poor quality of work, poor 
attendance, or for other maladjust- 
ments. 

(3) For those who express a wish for dis- 
cussions. 

(4) For all pupils as their turns come in 
the regular check-up. By this pro- 
cedure, all pupils are interviewed in 
the periodic check-up. All who seem 
to need additional help have more 
special check-ups. 

All withdrawals, except a few who with- 
draw without notice and with whom we 
find it most difficult to make any contact, 
are asked to complete a form on which 
are listed all of their classes and other in- 
formation. This form is signed by each 
teacher. Thus, the pupil withdrawing meets 
and discusses phases of withdrawal with 
his teachers. Then, in addition the form is 
submitted to a member of the faculty who 
counsels with the individual on his whole 
program. In all the individual conferences, 
the counselors have at hand the records on 
the pupils—Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Beckley, West Virginia. 

b. Among the valid educational activi- 
ties in which our pupils discover special 
abilities and aptitudes are the student 
council, the Future Teachers of America, 
foreign language clubs, organized athletic 
teams, as well as the journalism class which 
produces a school paper, the radio class 
which is responsible for announcements 
over the public address system, and the 
dramatics classes which produce at least 
one play each semester. 

Each pupil is counseled regularly by his 
homeroom teacher; periodic check-ups are 
made by the guidance office, specifically, 
just before the 10A, 12B, and 12A semes- 
ters. We believe that the orientation to 
each educational step is provided in our 
scheduling the lower ability range pupils. 
Over three hundred out of approximately 
1,100 of our students are 80 or below in 
P.L.R. range and are two or more years 
retarded in grade placement. These are so 
scheduled that all of them follow an identi- 
cal daily program; i.e., each takes English 
at the same time, each is in the shop at the 
same period, etc. At the same time, the class 
sections are differentiated for the varied 
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abilities of this group and movement from 
one section to another is facilitated. 

All school-leavers except those with- 
drawing in absentia are counseled in taking 
their next educational step. The Cleveland 
Board of Education operates an adult 
evening high school in which it is possible 
for those pupils forced to withdraw because 
of the need for work may continue their 
education and may obtain a high school 
diploma. Their grades are counseled indi- 
vidually. Once a year, too, this school con- 
ducts a vocational conference in collabora- 
tion with the Urban League of Cleveland. 
In the course of that conference, represen- 
tatives of the varied professions and occu- 
pations come to the school building for 
conference with pupils who show curiosity 
or interest in given fields —Central High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

c. Our school has an activity program 
carried on during the regular school day 
which provides an opportunity for con- 
siderable exploration on the part of the 
student in addition to what is offered in the 
various courses. 

A member of the staff has been assigned 
as a counselor. 

Career days are held at which time busi- 
ness and professional men talk to the stu- 
dents about their work. 

Considerabie time is spent with students 
in helping them plan their high school edu- 
cational programs as a whole rather than 
semester by semester. 

Part of our social studies program is 
used for orientation. Rural students are 
brought to our high school for a day of 
orientation in the spring of the year.— 
North Platte High Schools, North Plaite, 
Nebraska. 

d. The curriculum of our school is such 
that a pupil is privileged and encouraged to 
elect a wide variety of experiences in the 
course of three years. He may choose work 
in one or more courses in drafting, wood 
work, metal work, electricity, radio, auto 
mechanics, vocational agriculture, com- 
merce, art, vocal and instrumental music, 
food, clothing, and journalism in addition 
to those subjects which are commonly rec- 
ognized as academic in nature. 

Outside the regular curriculum, pupils 
are steered into activities such as debate, 
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athletics, dramatics, Kayettes, Hi-Y Clubs, 
work experience, etc. They are also encour- 
aged to participate in student council, 
home room programs, school newspaper, 
year book, school parties, library, and lab- 
oratory assistance. 

The principal meets with each senior in 
the course of his last year and advises as to 
education and vocation. Those pupils who 
plan to attend the local junior college are 
counseled by the dean of that institution 
while they are seniors. 

Business and. professional men and 
women of the community meet with senior 
groups and discuss opportunities, qualifi- 
cations, and requirements. 

Graduates and school-leavers do, for 
some reason or another, return to the school 
for guidance. I like to believe that they con- 
tinue to think the school is interested in 
them and can help them after they have left 
it—El Dorado Senior High School, El 
Dorado, Kansas. 

e. Pupils leaving school before gradua- 
tion are required to clear through the dean 
of boys or the dean of girls in order to make 
certain that the drop-out is necessary and in 
order to give advice on the next step be- 
yond high school. The maintenance of an 
enriched curricular program makes it possi- 
ble for pupils to try various activities. The 
existence in the building of a very compre- 
hensive evening school division with classes 
beginning at 6:00 P.M. on each day makes 
possible the direction of some drop-outs into 
the evening school.—Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

f. The school has a very complete extra 
curricular program and in certain classes 
(which every student takes some time dur- 
ing his school career) the pupils are intro- 
duced directly to experiences outside the 
classroom, which teach them how the adult 
world operates. 

Every pupil is seen at least once a year 
by the counselor where school problems can 
be discussed. The homeroom system used at 
Edison provides for a continuous counseling 
service. 

Edison is a junior-senior high school. 
Pupils entering the seventh grade are given 
an orientation unit in the common learnings 
class, which includes a trip around the 
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building and discussions of the school rules, 
regulations, and procedures. Pupils enter- 
ing the ninth grade are visited by a counselor 
and by senior high pupils in the spring, 
while still in the eighth grade. Their ninth 
grade program is planned and the cur- 
ricular activities are explained. When they 
enter ninth grade, they are given an orien- 
tation unit in their community civics 
classes. 

In the ninth grade and again in the 
twelfth, all pupils take a unit of study in 
occupations. This course includes the tak- 
ing of ability and aptitude tests and an 
interest inventory. In the twelfth grade the 
pupils visit with people in the fields of their 
interests, learning the advantages and the 
disadvantages of the different occupations. 
A Cooperative Part Time Work Program 
provides actual work experience for all 
seniors interested (a fourth of senior class 
is in this program). 

All students who decide to leave school 
must see the school counselor. When a 
student finally drops out, his name is re- 
ported to the principal of the Vocational 
School who calls the student and attempts 
to enroll him for a vocational course.— 
Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sola. 

g. A battery of tests to discover special 
abilities and aptitudes is given to every 
incoming student and through guidance by 
the adviser and other members of the 
faculty, as well as the administrative staff, 
the pupils are urged to participate in the 
activities that are available in the school 
which will best meet his needs and fill his 
desires. A list of these educational activi- 
ties follows: 

Student Council, The Beacon (year- 
book) Orange and Blue (bi-monthly publi- 
cation), Music Council, Stagecrafters (credit 
course), Angling and Casting, Anna 
Howard Shaw, Webster-Hayne, Audio- 
Visual, Cle Cuks, College Club, German 
Club, Los Pan Americanos, Goodfellowship 
(service club), Rifle Club, Sharpshooters 
Salutatio, Toxopholite, driver education 
(credit course), and first aid (credit course). 
Credit is given for music courses (A Cap- 
pella Choir, Senior and Junior Choirs, 
orchestra, band, and instrumental mu- 
sic). 
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Athletics: Boys—football, basketball, 
track, tennis, swimming, baseball, cross 
country, gym team, physical fitness (credit 
course). Grrts—Girls Athletic Association, 
badminton, swimming, volleyball, bowling, 
league bowling, soccer, hiking, softball, 
tennis, basketball, roller skating. 

General Education teachers, i.e. for ninth 
grade, are allowed go to 135 minutes a week 
for counseling individuals and also for 
check-ups. The senior sponsors plus other 
members of the faculty give such tests as 
the Ohio Psychological Aptitude Test, etc., 
and these are individually interpreted to the 
seniors. 

All school levels are encouraged to return 
to high school for counsel. The following is 
an example which just came in today: 
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Mary (blank) graduated from Cleveland 
High School in January, 1948. Upon the 
request of the parents she entered Rubicam 
Business School to take a business course 
for which she has little aptitude and ap- 
parently no interest. Rubicam has worked 
hard with her and after a year definitely 
feels that she cannot benefit by attending 
there any further. The mother returned to 
Cleveland High School for further counsel 
for Mary. We are now running her through 
a series of aptitude tests and believe that 
we know her well enough to advise her into 
a field in which she is interested. We feel 
sure that the mother at this time will take 
our recommendation for Mary’s future 
plans.—Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE I. FREQUENCY OF WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FROM NortH CENTRAL HicH SCHOOLS 
ON EACH OF THE FIFTEEN GUIDANCE PRACTICES AND Activities LISTED 
ON THE SELF-STUDY GUIDE 


(Enrollment Grouping o-299) 


Items Having a “5” Rating 


States Total 
I 74ND vu | 50 | AL MEM Cyl Stey |p ae |e spy |) begy |) ay | 15 

Arizona A || 2 4 
Arkansas BAN tel Rha l erie GA PP ee 3 ON eee lh oad a tal ho Shelf a Selb ab | ee 
Colorado 2 esas 4 2 14 
Illinois CN eee bil a. I |e ese I Cea alte Pie Selb eek Ih ey, 
Indiana To oe Te ere iee Fol pera) 629 |) ety ||) 2 on et Toots \ tae mers 
Iowa I 3 ak 23 tie TAA eee 2 3 I I Zeer 
Kansas pat Ce eA te) al ae I I 25 |e I 28 
Michigan I Tele se eeoe Ee yo |e 2 PN pea Pile I P| Si) Be 
Minnesota pea) ae J Sel eh abeal | ae ae I Tete ee eee 
Missouri Sel Or a Ser OH es) 7G ae § 23 AU) OZEy Oot Ie Sal eaters 
Montana Not tabulated 1947-48 
Nebraska I if 5 I 4 
New Mexico i |e Te ee I 4 
North Dakota | 1 Za Aa 3 I I I 2 I 2 19 
Ohio Teel eeee |e seine se |e sel esa) 2k leseryee 2 | ox 2h ier, | Seo 
Oklahoma Te |ee2 I @ I I 9 
South Dakota Tastee 2 ie ref 3 I 7 
West Virginia | 1] 3] 3] 1 Nl acl sells Sone bs 16 
Wisconsin BPG ESRI AL ies er acl aA eA | pT Py) A Ne sel Bo) Ae 
Wyoming allem a |S ste 2 pee Falek |i et 2 BA ais 

Total | 19 | 34 | 54 | 46 | 24 | 39 | 21 |) 35 |et50| er | 12 | TOME TS eet 30 sre lessco 
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TABLE IJ. FREQUENCY OF WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FROM NorTH CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOLS 
ON EACH OF THE FIFTEEN GUMANCE PRACTICES AND Activities LISTED 
ON THE SELF-STUDY GUIDE 


(Enrollment Grouping 300-499) 


Items Having a “5” Rating 


States Total 
I Pale ee Lee is | Gor Ge fe) Il hil Foye || See | 12 | 13>) tA ales 

Arizona I I I I I I 6 
Arkansas biel ccf ied te oan A 2 2 \ee24 
Colorado I I 2 
Illinois I I I I 4 
Indiana Eco [ecO"|, Au ela. 2) eagle saleagil Amt ns. pao Mesto ame ee O 
Iowa I sa) = eli i I I I 2 I I I I 17 
Kansas I I 2 
Michigan Loy Poa ee aa ea 25 oe eee Tiers 
Minnesota Seles eee zee oe I £5|.02 12 
Missouri I I 2 leer I I I I I I I 12 
Montana Not tabulated 1947-48 
Nebraska I PE eels I I I I I ZnS, 
New Mexico I I I 3 
North Dakota ° 
Ohio I Tees eee I I Zn \ eax I I 14 
Oklahoma rel Be el) es 2y|ie2 I Tel aee 14 
South Dakota I r 2 4 
West Virginia | 1 Te eet YI elh 2 Digs salle sleek 22 
Wisconsin 2 lem Ays| POE eas: 2 2 |x I 2a 2s) or 41039 
Wyoming I I 

Total | Io | 17 | 43 SOlleranl M7elersy | Te TOCIITT || 12 | 201) Taneam |e toa eae 


TABLE III. FREQUENCY OF WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FROM NorTH CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOLS 
ON EACH OF THE FIFTEEN GUIDANCE PRACTICES AND ACTIVITIES LISTED 
ON THE SELF-STUDY GUIDE 


(Enrollment Grouping 500 and over) 


Items having a “‘5”’ Rating 
States —_ | Total 


eS eS ee SS eS ee ee ee eee ee EEE eee 


Arizona oy Ie eel eee 3 ey | a2 I I 15 
Arkansas I Tile ey TE ES Se IL eo lhe I I oF IL ow Tt) |S selezg 
Colorado coll Sele cae PN aa err ee ND Be Tae Toe 25 aero 
Illinois I I I I I I I I I I Te} or I 14 
Indiana Sal ert tO) MO eee Weyer tue hoot 5 | W712 20" | 4 | SS oes 
Towa I I I 2 I 2 I I 9 
Kansas 4 ee 2a | eden x Ziad I oe lhe I 25 \eate 
Michigan fe eed Sell eel eS 4 cae |seer T, et6 
Minnesota Tse 2 I I 2 I I 2 I 16 
Missouri 25iOn| EO 2 T<leere | aee I 3 | 26 
Montana Not tabulated 1947-48 
Nebraska I 2 I I 5 
New Mexico BN 3 le Gees Bs I I I I I 13 
North Dakota ° 
Ohio 2 fe bl EONS ea tet fel eee ale OM Mel Catt eel Se tse ic Ea yaleeso 
Oklahoma I I I 3 
South Dakota ° 
West Virginia Zula 2 2 38 iP 2 
Wisconsin 2 OW Gb Si Bly & 3 el ems h PG yl ey, 
Wyoming 2 I 3 
Total | Te | 27 | GOmAO 1s 20) e23-| 20) ens slaxoulerenlman | es, [POY || ree) | 41 | 405 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION! 


I, THe Norta CENTRAL AssOcIATION QUARTERLY. Editorial Office, 4or2 University High School 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


{I, Publications produced or sponsored by Committees or Subcommittees of the Commission on 
Research and Service 


A. Unit Studies in American Problems—a new and challenging type of classroom text mate- 
rials sponsored by the Committee on Experimental Units for the use of students in high 
school social studies classes. American Education Press, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 

. Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us, by Epwarp A. KinG 

. Civil Service: Our Government as an Employer, by CHESTER C. CARROTHERS 

. Democracy and Its Competitors, by Eart S. Karp and Ropert M. Morcan 

Housing in the United States, by AncHt= W. TROELSTRUP 

Government in Business, by Mary P. KEOHANE 

. Defense of the Western Hemisphere, by Eart S. Karp and RosBert M. Morcan 

Youth and Jobs, by Douctas S, Warp and Epitu M. SELBERG 

. In the Service with Uncle Sam, by Earu S. Karp 

. Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom, by RyLAND W. CRARY 

. Conservation of Nutural Resources, by Conway L. RuynE and Ettswortu E. Lory 


B. Unit Studies for Better Learning—McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
1. Sprouting Your Wings, by Bruce H. Guild 
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C. Pamphlets produced as outgrowths of committee studies and projects. Distributed from the 
office of Secretary G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
1. A Study of Teacher Certification 
2. Better Colleges, Better Teachers, The Macmillan Co. New York 
3. A Study of In-Service Education 
4. Altacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools (A new type of publication for teach- 
ers; a practical] guide for classroom practices). 
5. Developing Intergroup Relations in School and Community Life 


D. Syl\labus—Functional Health Teaching, by Lynpa M. WEBER. Published and distributed by 
Ginn and Company, Chicago 


III. Publications of the Commission on Secondary Schools. Distributed free to members of the Com- 
mission and member schools 


A. Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools 
B. Handbook for State Chairmen and Reviewing Committees 


IV. Publications Sponsored by the Commission on Colleges and Universities 


A. Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Vols. 1-7. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
1. Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions, by GrorGE F. Zook and M. E. Haccerty, 
1936. Pp. 202. $2.00 
. The Faculty, by M. E. HAGGERTY, 1937. Pp. v+218. $2.00 
. The Educational Program, by M. E. HaGcErRty, 1937. Pp. v-+335- $3.00 
The Library, by DoucLas WAPLES, 1936. Pp. v+86. $1.00 
. Student Personnel Service, by DONFRED H. GARDNER, 1936. Pp. v-+235. $2.50 
. Administration, by J. D. Russet and F. W. REEVES, 1935. Pp. v+285. $3.00 
. Finance, by J. D. Russett and F. W. REEVES, 1935. Pp. v+133. $2.00 


B. Revised Manual of Accrediting, July 1941; including !ater revised pages. Available from office 
of Norman Burns, Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Universities, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. $3.00. 


C. Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges, by CLARA M. Brown. Published 1943, under 
joint sponsorship with the American Home Economics Association. $1.00 
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1 Unless otherwise indicated, address communications to the Executive Secretary, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Administration Building, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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D. Reprints from the Nort CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY and other pamphlets available 
in limited numbers at the office of the Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities without cost unless otherwise stated 


I. 


2. 


on 


10. 


18. 


“Statement of Policy Relative to the Accrediting of Higher Institutions, Operation of the 
Accrediting Procedure,” July 1, 1941 

Annual list of institutions of higher education accredited by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities 


. “Periodicals for the College Library,”’ prepared for the Committee on Revision of Stand- 


ards by Doucias WaPLES 


. “Changes in Enrollments over a Fifteen-year Period in Institutions Accredited for 1936-37 


by the North Central Association,” by Wm. J. HaccErty and Gro. A. Works 


. “An Analysis of the Library Data of the Higher Institutions of the North Central Asso- 


ciation for the Year 1933-34,”’ by Wa. J. HaccEerty and Geo. A. Works 


. “Colleges and Students—A Summary of Data Concerning the Number and Distribution 


of Students and Higher Institutions in the United States for the Period 1921-22 to 
1935-36, with Special Reference to the Territory Served by the North Central Associa- 
tion,” by Wm. J. Haccerty and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


. “Professional Education in Physical Education,” by D. OBERTEUFFER 
. ‘Music Education in Higher Institutions,” by ALBERT RITEMENSCHNEIDER 
. “Nursing Education in Higher Institutions of the North Central Association,” by 


Lucite PETRY 
“The Institutional Purposes of Seventy-five North Central Colleges,” by Mrtvin W. 
Hype and Emit LEFFLER 


. “An Analysis of Financial Data of the Higher Institutions of the Association for the 


Fisca] Year 1939-40,” by JOHN OLIVER and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


. “A Study of Administrative Functions,” by Mretvin W. HypE and Emit LErrier, 


January 1943 (mimeographed) 


. “The Offerings and Facilities in the Natural Sciences in the Liberal Arts Colleges,” by 


ANTON J. CARLSON 


. “An Analysis of the Library Data of the Higher Institutions for the North Central As- 


sociation for the Year 1941-42,” by D. M. MackeEnziE and A. J. BkuMBAUGH 


. “Developing the Health Education Program,” by the Subcommittee on Health and 


Physical Fitness of the Commitice on Fundamentals 


. “Better Teaching Through Audio-Visual Materials,” by the Subcommittee on Audio- 


Visual Study. (Ten cents.) 


. “Report of the Self-Study Survey of Guidance Practices in North Central Association 


High School for the Schools vear 1947-48,” by the Subcommittee on Guidance. (Ten 
cents.) 
Check List of Elements in a Minimum and an Extended Program of Guidance and Counsel- 
ing-Information about Pupil 


V. Publications jointly sponsored by the North Central Association and other educational or- 
ganizations or agencies 


A.A 


Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Published in 


1944, in cooperation with the American Council on Education and eighteen other accrediting 
and standardizing educational associations. Order from the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. $5.00. 

B. Publications of Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Available from 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


I 
2. 


3- 


How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition), paper, $1.10 
Evaluative Criteria (1940 Edition), paper $1.10; set of separate pamphlets $0.10 each 
Educational Temperatures (1940 Edition), $1.25 


VI. A History of the North Central Association, by CaLvin O. Davis, 1945. Pp. xvii+286, $2.00 plus 
postage. 


